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ARPENTER’S READERS 


BY FRANK G. CARPENTER 


$0.60 


North America. 
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PA South America . 
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GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


Asia . ee, fg -, $0.60 
Africa 3 fgg ce 


Australia, Our Colonics, and other 
Islands of the Seca . 60 


READERS ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


MW iow the World Is Fed... $0.60 


How the World Is Housed . 


2 Carpenter’s Geographical Readers supplement 

| the regular textbooks on the subject, giving life and 

mm ilterest tothe study. They are intensely absorbing, 

: - being Written by the author of the spots described, 

) and presenting accurate pen-pictures of places and 

; peoples. The style is simple and easy, and through- 

- Out each volume there runs a strong personal note 

% which makes the reader feel that he is actually see- 
tig everything with his own eyes. 

| 92 The books give a good idea of the various peo- 

es, their strange customs and ways of living, and 

Some extent of their economic conditions. At the 

time there are included graphic descriptions of 

Cifious animals, rare birds, wonderful physical 

§, tlatural resources, and great industries of 





How the World Is Clothed . 
. $0.60 


each country. The illustrations for the most patt 
are reproductions of photographs taken by the au- 
thor. The maps show the routes taken ever each 
continent. 


. $0.60 


The Readers on Commerce and Industry take 
up the three great essentials of human existence, 
food, clothing, and shelter. The children visit the 
great food centers and see for themselves how the 
chief food staples are produced and prepared for use, 
they travel over the globe investigating the sources 
of their clothing, and they learn how the different 
races are housed, and of what their dwellings are 
composed. The journeys are along geographical 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


“THE ROOSEVELT CONVEN- 


TION. 
The convention of the Progressive 
patty at icagO =was something 


unique in the line of political gather- 
ings. It was more like a mass 
meeting than an ordinary delegate 
convention; indeed, many of the 
delegates, like those from Massa- 
chusetts, avere chosen, not by district 
conventions or gatherings, but at a 
single mass mecting, electing dele- 
gates for the state. A number of 
women served as delegates and took 
an active part in the proceedings. 
Most of the political 
leaders, like Deneen and Hadley and 
Clapp, who figured in the Repubi- 
ean. convertion at Chicago, were 
conspicuous “by their absence; bur 
what the convention lacked in exper- 
jenced . political leadership,. it made 
up in a sort of untutored but sincere 
and spontaneous enthusiasm, which 
led it off into songs at the slightest 
provocation. It did not stand 
greatly in need of political guidance, 
except such as Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self furnished. It had come together 
to do but one tling, and it recog- 
nized only one dominant will, 


THE ROOSEVELT “CONFES- 
SION OF FAITH.” 


Mr. Roosevelt was in fine form 
when, on the second day, he de- 
livered what he called his “confes- 
sion of faith,’—a speech of almost 
unprecedented length, in which he 
defined the issues of the present 
campaign, as he sees them. He had 
announced beforehand that he 
would be ‘accused of socialism not 
to say anarchy for this utterance; 
and it is quite likely that his expecta- 
tions will be realized. Among the 
features of his program are the re- 
call of judicial decisions, federal as 
well as state; easier amendment of 
the national and state constitutions; 
government aid to workmen to help 
them to become part owners of the 
business in which the~- are +em- 
ployed; measures to relieve the high 
eost of living; a national Jaw for 
presidential primaries, the initiative, 
referendum and recall; woman suf- 
frage: social and industrial justice to 
wage earners, etc. The convention 
platform, which was framed under 


Mr. Roosevelt's supervision, was 
practically an epitome of this 
speech. 
THE NEGRO QUESTION. 
The most .troublesome matter 
which Mr. Roosevelt had to deal 
with was the negro question. His 


views upon that subject had been 
solicited in advance by a group of 
negro leaders. He was confronted 
with this dilemma: if he declared in 
favor of negro rights as citizens in 
the South, he must abandon al! hope 
of getting electors in any of the 
southern states. If he took the op- 
posite position, he must alienate the 
negro vote in the northern and bor- 
der states. He chose the latter al- 
ternative; and in a carefully-framed 
letter to Julian Harris of Atlanta, 
published on the eve of the conven- 
tion, he declared that the only way 
in which the southern negro could 
“ultimately get justice” was by put- 
ting the progressive movement 
frankly into the hands of “the best 
white men in the South.” The issue 


Roosevelt’ 
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took practical shape in the conven- 
tion through the presence of con- 
testing negro délegates from Florida 
and. Mississippi, -all of whom were 
barred out by Mr. R 
rection. 

THE NOMINATIONS. 

The convention closed on the 
third day, with the nomination by 
acclamation of Mr. Roosevelt for 
President and Governor Hiram W. 
Johnson of California for Vice- 
President, and the adoption of the 
platform, which a perplexed commit- 
tee on resolutions had spent all the 
night trying to reduce to a moderate 
length. It had been a part of the 
original plan to have a southern 
Democrat for permanent chairman; 
and the nomination of a southern 
Democrat for the second place had 
also been considered. But no south- 
ern Democrats of sufficient promi- 
nence offered themselves for either 
position. In these particulars, at 
least, the appeal to the “lily-white” 
sentiment in the South and the bar- 
ring out of the negro delegates were 
without’ result. The convention 
closed with the singing of the doxo!- 
ogy, like a= religious gathering. 
From first to last there was not a 
single roll-call nor a ballot taken. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE UP- 

TO-DATE. 

The Senate, by a vote of 31 to 4, 
has adopted the Lodge resolution, 
which declares that, when any har- 
bor or other place in the American 
continent is so situated that the oc- 
cupation thereof for naval or mili- 
tary purposes might threaten the 
communications or the safety of the 
United States, the government of the 
United States could not see without 
“rave concern the possession of such 
harbor, or other place, by any cor- 
poration or association which has 
such a relation to another govern- 
ment, not American, as to give that 
government practical power of con- 
trol for national purposes. In other 
words, to put it plainly and without 
diplomatic circumlocution, the 
United States would not look with 
patience upon such a transaction as 
the acquisition of Magdalena bay 
by a Japanese fishing company, with 
the likelihood or even the chance 
that it might later be turned into a 
naval station by the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The Senate resolution has 
no legal effect, but it is an expres- 
sion of opinion which may profitably 
be heeded by over-ambitious 
Powers. 


A CITY OF MURDERS. 

It is not surprising that the police 
demoralization shown in New York 
by the cold-blooded assassination of 
the gambler Rosenthal, on the night 
before the day on which he was to 
have given evidence before the grand 
jury should be further shown by a 
phenomenal prevalence of crimes of 
violence. But it is rather startling 
to Jearn that during the month of 
July there was on the average ex- 
actly ome murder a day in New York 
city. London, the great world me- 
tropolis, has to its record only 
eighteen murders for the entire year, 
1911; and this record covers the en- 
tire metropolitan district. 

THE WOOL BILL AND 

OTHERS. 

The conference between the two 
houses of Congress over the La 
Follette wool bill, which passed the 
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Senate, and the Underwood bit 
which passed the House ended in 
the passage by the Senate, by a vote | 
of 35 to 28, of a wool bill in exactly 
the same form as that which passed 








at the last session and was vetoed 
by the President. As all the objees 
tions on which the President based 
his veto before still apply to this 
measure, the action of the Senate 
made a second veto inevitable. The 


same reasons apply also to the steef 
and cotton revision bills which, like 


the wool bill, have been drawn with-- 99) 


investigations 
reports of the tariff board. 

OUTBREAK IN NICARA- 

GUA. 

Once again it has become neces 
sary for the United States to inter- 
vene in a Latin-American republie 
for the preservation of order and the 
protection of property. This time it 
is Nicaragua which furnishes the 
provocation. A deposed minister oF 
war, rising in revolt against the goy- 
ernment which turned him out, took 
possession of American-owned 
steamers on Lake Managua to use 
them as warships in an attack upon 
Managua. The government forces 
were taken by surprise and were 
defeated in the first engagement 
To prevent general anarchy and the 


out reference to the 
and 


AN 


reckless destruction of American 
and other property, the United 
States has landed bluejackets and 


marines at Corinto, with an imme- 
diately quieting effect. 


”* 
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Stoke,” a 
author of 





—“Burbury 
novel by the 


summer 
“The 


Clammer,” of happy memory, is pub= # 


lished complete in the August At- 
lantic. 
issue presents two fruitful topics— 
Woman, as an impersonal being, 
creator, as the author maintains, of 
nothing individual, but conserver of 
the race and so the channel of race 


progress to which she contributes 
nothing, and that other question 
which will not down, Filling the 
Churches. The Atlantic treats this 
in two spicily contrasted articles, 
one on “The Church and Smith’ 
and the other on “Smith and the 
Church.” Sunday: A Day for Man,” 
by George Parkin Atwater, is an- 
other article which touches on the 


domain of contemporary debate. 
“The Economic Independence of 
Women,” by Earl Barnes, interprets 
the significance of the greatest in- 


dustrial change of our epogm 
Three entertaining Atlantic essays 
discuss Friends, things entomolog- 


ical, and “A Modern Miracle Play.” 
Among the lighter essavs in the 
number are Hamilton Wright Ma- 
ye’s attractive “Theocritus on Cape 
Cod” and “My Friend, the Rubye 
Throat,” by Katherine E. Dolbear z 

—There is a sketch for older 
readers of St. Nicholas in the Aug 
ust number—a narrative of the 
noble life and splendid work of 
that English. hero of whom Si. 
- Wiliam Butler said: “Absolutely 
without parallel) in our moder 
life, Charles George Gordon stands 
out the foremost man of action of 
our time.” Additional interest at 


taches to the sketch when it i= 


known that the author, Hamilton; 


Fish Armstrong, was still a lad if@ 


school when he wrote the artick 


¢ 


at 


For summer discussion this’, 


+ 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B.,8. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal Schoo], Los Angeles, 
California, and Arthur Chamberlain, B. 8., A. M., 
formerly Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena, California. Each velume, Cloth, 
12mo. 

VOLUME |. NORTH AMERICA 
xi+299 pages. 55 cents ne?- 

In this volume all the countries ef North America are 
treated in detail, their physical, political, social, and indus- 
trial characteristics being described. 

VOLUME Il. EVROPE 
x+258 pages. 55 cents net. 

In the twenty-one chapters of this book a]l the countries 
of Europe are carefully and fully treated. As in the preced- 
ing volume, the authors place much emphasis upon the re- 
lations between physical and human conditions in the vari- 
ous countries of the continent. 

Both books are fully equipped with maps and are most at- 
tractively illustrated. 


HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH 


By Anna Prior, Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn., 
and Anna I. Ryan, High School, New Britain, Conn. 
Cloth. 12mo. viii+257 pages. 55 cents net. 

This book is unique in its plan, inasmuch as each lesson is 
an expression of an actual experience in the life of the pupil, 
the adult foreigner. The conversational method is used 
throughout. 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 


By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 





GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and E] Paso. 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A. line of easy grades and scenic features 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 


of Agriculture at ‘ ornell University. Cloth. 12mo. 

x+326 pages. 75 cents nef. 

Based on the Report of the Committee of the Nationa] Edu- 
cational Association on Industrial Education in Schools for 
Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of subjects 
recommended by that Committee: the affairs of agriculture, 
the soil, farming schemes and crops;and farm animals. 

“The may be taught with ease by any teacher, and no 
pupil can study it without ever after being well informed.”— 
Fournal of Education. 


The Macmillan Company 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Boston Chicago Dallas... San Francisco 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 
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HAVE YOU COPIES FOR REFERENCE? 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - A. E: Winship, Editor 
DECEMBER 14, 1911.—@pportunities and Responsibilities of Supervision. A comprehensive symposium on superintendents: 


problems. State, county, city, town, and rural superintendents the country over contributed their 
answers to.a list of significant questions, 


MARCH 21, 1912:—The Problem of Sex Instruction. A remarkably pointed discussion by teachers, principals, physi- ; 
cians, clergymen, and laymen, which has thoroughly ventilated the question and caused a great stir. 


APRIL 25, 1912.—Medical Inspection Number. The problem of health supervision thoroughly discussed. Embodies ; 
proceedings of the American School Hygiene Association, 


JUNE 13, 1912.—Convention Number. Great statementof N. E. A. Historical. Statement of its financial condition, 
Forecast. Also, ‘‘The School Principal—Opportunities; Responsibilities, and Problems.” Never, 
in our columns or elséwhére, have the principals of the country discussed’ their place in the profes- 
sion as they do in this number. 


SINGLE COPIES, 5 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


W H EF N you consider the influence, for good or bad, the lead pencil has on 
the handwriting of the child; 


W H EF. you consider the waste incident to use of the cheap, ungraded lead 
pencil ; 


THEN 


Which is NOW, is the time to get in touch with the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
and ask their advice. Let us know for what purpose you want the pencil, and we agree to 
provice THE PENCIL THAT FITS YOUR’ WORK: 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, sersey city, nv. 4. 
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Greater Speed 
Greater Accuracy 
Greater Efficiency 


are the logical results of installing the 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


Exclusive Underwood features make possible 
the many important labor-saving systems of modern 
accounting. 

The ever growing demand 
puts the annual sales of Un- 
derwoods far ahead of those of 
any other machine — unques- 
tionable evidence of the practi- 
cal mechanical superiority of 








Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





MAKING FACES 
WITH PENCIL AND BRUSH 


Beginners’ books in caricature, by Dr. Lanapon §. 
THOMPSON, Supervisor of Drawing in Jersey City, 
and one of the most original and inventive of draw- 
ing teachers, and Mr. Frep G. Cooper, one of New 
York's rising caricaturists, who have combined their 
genius and skill in doing a drawing-book stunt that 
up to this time the so-called bad boy in the schools 
has had to do for himself. 





These books take advantage of the fun-loving side of 
child nature aud hold the child’s interest while 
giving him the principles of drawing which are the 
basis of any good drawing course. 


While the child is intent on drawing faces, he is 
practising with brush or pencil on squares, rhombs, 
circles, triangles, ovals, ellipses, etc., and is acquir- 
ing correct handling and technique. Incidentally 
the foundations of caricature drawing are laid. 


If your drawing classes are not responsive, these 
books will give them new life. Try them with bad 
boys and see how discipline improves. 


Book I. List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 
Book II. List price 15 cents; mailing price 18 cents. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








ject which appeals to both pupil and teacher. 





“HANSON'S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Can now be ebtained arranged either as a one-year or a two-year course. 


HANSON’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION (one-year course) has already established itself as one of the 
most satisfactory presentations of composition yet published. 

HANSON’S TWO-YEARS’ COURSE IN ENGLISH COPIPOSITION is an expansion of the earlier vol- 
ume and by giving a fuller treatment of certain subjects and a greater abundance of exercises provides 
ample material for the first and second years of any high school. 


Both books are marked by the same simplicity and by a genuinely fresh, original treatment of the sub- 





THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


Has been growing steadily in size and popularity and now offers an unusually wide range for choice. 
Teachers will find it of great value in making selections for English courses. The books are edited by 
some of the leading English teachers in the country. 
the same time sufliiciently simple so that they may be read with enjeyment by high school pupils. 


TRENT, HANSON and BREWSTER’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Is an aid that will be thoroughly appreciated by teachers and pupils. It makes a systematic study of the 
English classics generally read in our high schools and by a host of fresh suggestions it is found to en_ 
liven the classroom and make the course of study doubly profitable. 


The notes are scholarly in every instance ard at 





Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


GINN- AND COMPAN Y 


Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, JULY 6—12 


[Continued from Journal of July 25] 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF FIFTY YEARS 
J. M. GREENWOOD 


Kansas City, Missouri 


“Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 

To T. W. Valentine, a president of the State Teachers’ 
Association of New York, belongs the credit of initiat- 
ing the movement to establish a National Educational 
Association. In conference with’ Daniel B. Hagar, 
president of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, a call for a convention was agreed upon, and it 
was prepared by Daniel B. Hagar in 1856. This call 
was signed by the presidents of nine teachers’ associa- 
York, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Indiana, Pénnsylvania, Vermont, lowa, 
and Wisconsin. The first meeting was in Philadelphia, 
August -26, 1857. Zalmon Richards of Washington, 
D. C., was elected president, and J. W. Bulkley, New 
York, secretary. Forty-three members were enrolled, 
twelve states. and the District of Columbia were 
represented. 

In 1886, the National Educational Association was 
incorporated under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, and in 1906, reincorporated under a special act of 
congress as the “National Education Association.” 

THE ASSOCIATION AS I FIRST SAW IT. 

Twenty-seven years of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation had passed into history before I knew anything 
personally of its direct management, although I at- 
tended the session held in St. Louis, in August, 1871, 
more out of curiosity than for any other reason, to see 
the noted men and women, numbering perhaps one 
hundred and fifty persons, composing that August body. 
They were dignified, earnest, thinking men and women, 
seeking the higher and better things of the mind. The 
elementary section enrolled seventy-one members; the 
higher educational section and the Normal school sec- 
tion each had too few to count. 

I paid the fee, $1.50, and never missed a meeting, and 
I heard the ablest in that convention. The big men, as 
I rated them, were J. P. Wickersham, E. E. White, 
Eli T. Tappan, J. D. Philbrick, N. A. Calkins, John Han- 
cock, Newton Bateman, J. L. Pickard, James McCosh, 
Daniel Read, and, just coming into the foreground, 
William T. Harris and Thomas Davidson. 

After a three days’ session I went home, feeling that 
I had at least seen in the flesh some of the most 


tions of New 


prominent educators of our country, little dreaming 
that in after years I would be thrown into intimate per- 
sonal and official relations with some of these men, and 
later with hundreds of others as worthy and actuated by 
the same high, noble and unselfish motives. At the 
close of this session the “hat was passed” to take up 
a collection to publish the volume of 
which is the earliest volume I have seen. 

Thirteen years elapsed before I attended another 
Session, and this was when the Hon. Thomas W. Bick- 
nell’s “Greatest Educational Show on 


proceedings,— 


Earth” was 


held in Madison, Wisconsin, July 1884. One cold Satur- 
day forenoon during the winter of 1883-4, there rushed 
into my office, a large, well dressed man, wearing a high 
silk hat, and an elegant blue-caped overcoat. He spoke 
in a stentorian voice, saying:— 

“T am the Honorable Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, 
Massachusetts, editor of the New England Journal of 
Education, president of the National Association. I 
have been told that you are a live man, and I want you 
to read a paper before the Association next July at 
Madison. I am traveling at my own expense, with the 
exception of a little clerk hire, working up a general 
intérest in the cause of education throughout our en- 
tire country. When do the Sunday schools meet to- 
morr6w? I want to speak “about sen minutes “atyeach 
one, and tell your Sunday school people who I am, and 
what I am endeavoring to do. Now, can you supply 
me with some stationery, as I must write a number of 
letters?” 

He took off his hat, threw off his overcoat, and began 
writing at a furious rate at my desk. Being half- 
amused, as he dashed off his letters, I made out a list 
of the leading protestant churches of the city, and the 
hours when the Sunday schools were held, and handed 
it to him. I learned later that the Honorable Thomas 
W. Bicknell spoke at a dozen or more churches that 
forenoon. The superintendents of the Sunday schools 
wondered thereat, and when I told them how he intro- 
duced himself to me, it appeared that he used practi- 
cally the same speech to each of them. 

Just here, I will say that it took such a man to 
arouse the latent educational thought of the entire 
country, and he was the man for ‘the occasion and for 
the hour. The association had always been in debt, 
and it was simply vegetating from year to year when 
he took hold of the helm. 

It was a common thing for members as late as 1884 
to advance cash to publish the volume of proceedings. 
William E. Sheldon of Massachusetts paid $229.97, and 
Eli T. Tappan of Ohio, $250.00 on account of the pub- 
lication of the volume of 1882. Quite a number of per- 
sons became life members by paying $20, and a few 
life directors by paying $100, in order to fill a depleted 
treasury. 

At the St. Paul meeting in 1890, I was elected treas- 
urer, and this brought me into close official relations 
with the officers and members of the association 
throughout the entire country. 

As soon as the permanent fund was of sufficient size 
to attract the eyes of the covetous, all kinds of schemes 
were devised to get hold of it. A person proposed to 
collect the names of all the teachers and school: offi- 
cials and their addresses, and turn this list over to. the 
board of trustees to circularize them, for which the 
promoter asked the modest sum of twenty-five. thous- 
Dr. Calkins and 
Superintendent Lane referred the . proposition to me. 


‘ 


and dollars for his share of the work. 


It died without a burial. This promoter soon became 
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insolvent, and filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Furthermore the deponent saith not. 

Dr. Calkins and Superintendent Lane were both 
modest men, and while we were associated as a com- 
mittee, or as an advisory board, I was selected by them 
to watch the treasury—not a thankful or popular task. 

Aiter a beginning had been made, and the association 
was more than meeting expenses, and some money 
could be set aside each year to carry on such investi- 
gations as appeared to be necessary along educational 
lines.—the accumulated surplus was transferred to the 
permanent fund. This has been and still is the general 
policy. This fund was to be added to until the interest 
arising therefrom with the annual membership dues 
would be adequate to meet the current expenses, and to 
carry forward the legitimate work of the corporation. 
It was a policy definitely outlined by Dr. N. A. Calkins, 
Albert Lane, Edwin Hewett, W. E. Sheldon, Aaron 
Gove, James A. Canfield, Louis F. Soldan, E. O. Lyte, 
J. M. Green, Nathan C. Schaeffer, L. D. Harvey, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, I. C. McNeill, Irwin Shepard, 
and the writer. This was a simple business proposition, 
that has been pursued for the purpose of putting the 
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organization on a solid and permanent financial footing 
in order to carry forward the work that ought to be 
done. The permanent fund is at this time $190,000, with 
a surplus over $3,000 awaiting investment. 

For years nearly all the business details have been 
conducted by the Ex-presidents of the association. As 
chairman of the committee on investigations and appro- 
priations I have had exceptional opportunities of re- 
ceiving communications and listening to those who had 
discovered the most wonderful and heloful things for 
the uplifting of the teaching force, and, incidentally, the 
youth of the country. Had an _ educational curiosity 
shop been established by the National Educational As- 
sociation since 1895, it would contain more dead speci- 
mens of great wants come to a premature end than any 
other intellectual museum in the world. There has 
been afforded ‘an excellent opportunity to observe cer- 
tain minds wandering among stars, guided by one 
lightning-bug flash. While many of these sought to do 
things seldom wise and never important, yet there have 
been others whose proposals contained far reaching 
ideas, and whose investigations have been real contri- 
butions to the cause of education. 


4 
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WHAT IS THE BEST NEXT THING PROFESSIONALLY? 


A. E. WINSHIP 


Editer Journal of Education. 


It would be easy to name many good next things pro- 
fessionally, to name the best next things in devices, in 
methods, in discipline, in equipment, in administration 
and in philosophy; that is, the best from one man’s point 
of view. None of these is the most vital. They may be 
important, but they are not dominant. 

Isn’t it time that the National Education Association 
grapples the biggest issues with those that are at the 
same time the most extensive and intensive? 

No one ever hits a target who does not.aim above it, 
and the farther away it is the higher above it one must 
aim. ; 

Why should not this meeting of the Nationa] Educa- 
tion Association in its closing moments here highly re- 
solve that education shall become the leading Ameri- 
can profession. 

New times demand new men and new measures. 
The new times are surely here. The profession that 
meets the demand of these times will be the leading 
American profession. Education can meet these de- 
mands better than law, medicine or the ministry. It is 
more likely to meet them. 

Law, once the most eminent of the professions, will 
not meet the demand of the new times with a mission 
and message for the ennoblement of humanity unless it 
ceases to win its greatest triumphs in finding legal 
trap doors through which the guilty can escape justice. 

Medicine is not likely to meet the new demand until 

it ceases to think it more professional! to kill a patient 
regularly than to have him restored to health irregu- 
larly. Health, not regularity, must be the professional 
aim. 
The coast is clear. Education can be the leading pro- 
fession of the century. Education is the only profession 
that can devote itself exclusively to the making 
of manly men and womanly women. 

Education is the only profession that can lead the 
present generation to virtue, integrity and nobility 
through the influence of childhood. In the long ago 
it was said “A Little Child Shall Lead” wus into the 
millenium, and education can compass that highest of 
achievements. 

Education was the first profession; why may it not be 


the greatest? It is the only learned profession whose 
leaders in scholarship have been called professors; and 
the one man who met all the needs of the times, the 
greatest of all men, was the great teacher, the founder 
of the profession of education. 

But if education is to be the leading American pro- 
fession, the profession of the century, there must be 
from the bottom to the top a complete transformation. 
If the teacher is to lead the preacher, the physician and 
the lawyer in the professional race, there must be a 
transfiguration. 

In three respects, from the lowest to the _ highest, 
there must be a new birth. We must think in larger 
units than they, we must be more dominant and less 
domineering, we must rise above self-consciousness 
and class consciousness and be more sub-consciously 
dominant than they. 

We shall be measured by the size of the units with 
which we measure. A pencil may be measured in inches, 
a door in feet, a room in yards, a field in rods, but dis- 
tances must be measured in miles or furlongs. He who 
would give the dimensions of a field in inches needs no 
other judgment as to his size. 

The teachers must cease to measure a boy by any one 
act, even for the moment, by the mechanics of spelling, 
by the facts of the text. 

Some of us can remember when it was an educational 
crime not to do well everything assigned in school, and 
more of a crime to do anything, however well, that was 
not assigned in school. A million boys have been 
thrashed for not knowing things not worth knowing, 
and another million for doing something well worth 
doing. All that must go, must go completely, and we 
must measure things, in school and out, by units large 
enough to see the whole boy and his whole life. We 
must see him as he is, and as he is to be. 

If education is to be the profession of the century, 
it must be dominant and not domineering. This will 
indeed be a great transformation, a transfiguration. 

The law of dominance, as discovered by Mendell 
fifty years ago and re-discovered and magnified by De 
Vries fifteen years ago,-is as true in the intellectual 
and moral world as in the physical. 
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If from two well-established families of guinea pigs, 
éne rough-coated and one smooth, you mate one from 
each, the four offspring will be rough-coated. That is 
dominant. But if you mate two of these rough- 
coated offspring, three will be rough-coated and one 
smooth. The recessive quality in the second generation 
is one-fourth the dominant, but thereafter it will appear 
so rarely that it will soon disappear entirely. 

No. one, not even the parent as a rule, has such an 
opportunity to dominate a child's life as the teachers. 
The great mission of the school is to dominate the 
child’s thought, motive and spirit. 

A graduate of a university recently said, “One pro- 
fessor in one semester did more for me than all the 
others combined. Under him I found myself. I can 
think with a purpose, and have a motive in life.” 

Unfortunately the tendency has been to domineer 
rather than dominate. The ideal of obedience, of regu- 
lating the knowledge and the thinking of every child 
by the teacher’s predilection and the professional tradi- 
tions, has led too often to a domineering spirit. 

Dominance is good; domineering is bad. Domin- 
ance is a divine attribute; domineering is the character- 
istic of his Satanic majesty. 

In one town of less than 1,000 inhabitants in Western 
New York was a hotel proprietor who was the master 
mind of the village. He dominated the youth of the 
place in an effective and wholesome way. Today six 
of the best hotels west of ‘the Mississippi River, as 
good hotels as there are in America, are managed by 
boys of that little settlement. So far as is known only 
one other boy attained even moderate prominence be- 
cause of the dominance of teachers or preacher, of 
lawyer or physician. 

A few years ago a serving woman in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, died, and at her funeral were five eminent 
men—brothers—one from the Harvard faculty, one from 
a theological seminary faculty, one from an eminent 
pulpit, one from fame in medicine, one with the wealth 
of a banker. One of them conducted the service, two 
others took part therein. It was probably the most dis- 
tinguished funeral service ever held in that city. They 
said that a faithful family servant had dominated their 
boyhood life so wholesomely: that they could but turn 
aside from their honors and opportunities of life to 
pay this tribute to a worthy humble woman. 

Think of the opportunities that come to a _half- 
million teachers every year! 

Education must dominate if it is to be a noble profes- 
sion, and it is entirely easy matter if rightly approached. 

Finally our units of thought and our,dominance must 
tise above self-consciousness. and. class consciousness, 
and must react upon the sub-consciousness of individuals 
and communities, of industry amd commerce, of civic 
and religious life. This will be exceedingly difficult of 
achievement. 

We little realize how completely class consciousness 
rules, this is nowhere quite as complete and trained 
as in the churches. In a suburb of Boston, in less than 
one square mile there are twenty-nine churches, six 
of them Baptist, five Congregationalist, with four of 
several other denominations. A thirtieth denomination 
has the grace not to have a church in the city but 
enough class consciousness to have special cars into 
Boston every Sunday to take them in luxurious ease 
away from the twenty-nine churches. In most of these 
twenty-nine churches there are sub-divisions with such 
intense class-consciousmess that no pastor can for long 
meet the spiritual needs and devilish designs of both 
classes. It requires about $150,000 a year to nurse this 
class consciousness, and it is not uncommon to sacre- 
fice four or five pastors a year to factions in churches 
whose class-consciousness is far more deeply rooted 
than any religious sub-consciousness. 
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In the schools the relation of the teacher to the pupils 
on the one hand, and to supervisors, school boards and 
the public on the other, make self-consciousness almost 
inevitable. 

Teachers have suffered so long from  injuStice that 
there seems to be no way to right the wrongs except 
through class consciousness. The superintendents, 
the kindergartners, the music teachers, the drawing 
teachers, the Normal training teachers, the sewing 
teachers, the cooking teachers, the physical training 
teachers, the teachers of Latin, of German, of French 
and of Mathematics, and now the grade teachers and 
the women teachers, the men teachers, are all flocking 
by themselves hoping to gain something or retain 
something by the development of class-consciousness, 
but there will be no achievement until everybody is 
more a teacher of boys and girls than of any pet subject 

Some men have been scared into an effort to set the 
boys off by themselves in the hope that they can develop 
a male class-consciousness that will make it impossible 
for a female camel to get her nose into that tent. 

What all teachers need, what must be if education is 
to come to the head instead of staying at the foot of 
the profession, is a uniform and universal effort to dom- 
inate the sub-consciousness of everybody. 

There is a sub-conscious purpose to provide good 
school buildings in cities. It is no longer necessary to 
campaign for new sthool buildings. There is coming 
to be a sub-conscious right attitude toward salaries, 
tenure and pensions in progressive cities. 

Let the good work go nobly forward among ourselves 
and with the public until all teachers think in large 
units, until education dominates the sub-conscious life 
of pupils and the public, then education will be the 
greatest of professions. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
IN TRAINING TEACHERS FOR THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE — CIVIC, SOCIAL, MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS , 

Ww. S. DEARMONT 
President of State Normal School, Cape G!rardeau, Mo 





The need of the hour is broadly educated leaders 
Leadership in this country has been too largely in the 
hands of men of narrow and limited education; men 
who have sought direct and immediate results; men, 
who, in the sharp conflict of life, have learned to win 
the mastery by fair means or foul; men who love power 
for its own sake; men whose every action is shaped by 
their lust for power; men who are devoid of broad hu- 
manitarian principles; men.without civic or social ideals; 
men without high moral or religious principles. These 
mén, too Sften our indwstrial_and civic leaders, “have 
led the nation in a mad race to wet control of the vast 
resources of thi¢ country. The rapid material develop- 
ment of the United States and its rapid growth in 
wealth has been the wonder of the world. But the re- 
sult has been accomplished at the expense of a fearful 
waste of our natural resources and at a no less fearful 
waste of the health, morals and lives of our people. 
We must have a larger measure of broadly educated 
leadership. We must have broadly educated college 
men for leaders. The college training itself must be 
along broader lines. It must train men to be true 
leaders ot the people, not their masters and exploiters. 
Our leaders must be men who take a broad humanita- 
rian view of life; men who love righteousness, justice 
and mercy; men who have faith in the possibilities of 
the race—in the possibility of a high plane of living for 
the whole people. 

Great leaders and true leaders cannot be developed 
among a people who are not themselves inspired by 
high ideals. The education that will make the people 
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of this country—the great American Democracy— a 
people of high ideals, must be done by teachers trained 
in the Normal schools in the main. The responsibility 
of the Normal school, therefore, for the public wel- 
fare—civic, social, moral and religious, is a large re- 
sponsibility: The teachers of this country must have a 
large measure of responsibility for what the people of 
the country are. As is the teacher so is the school. 
Equipment and appliances are important; but the 
school is really made and the work of education is 
really done by the teacher. The Normal School must 
prepare the teachers for the great work of educating the 
American Democracy for the general welfare—civic, 
social, moral and religrous. 

How shall the Normal School meet its responsi- 
bilities in training teachers for the public welfare? Of 
first importance are the men who are at the head of 
these schools and who constitute the faculties of these 
schools. These men must be real leaders. They must 
be men who are masters in their several departments 
of work—men who can command the respect of their 
students through their masterly knowledge in_ their 
special lines of work; they must be men who have 
lived near the people; men who have had a wide and 
varied experience in the elementary and secondary 
schools; men who have kept in close touch with life 
about them and who are fully alive to the relations of 
the school to the life of the people; they must be men 
of the highest ideals in life. They must be men who 
take their places as civic, social, moral and religious 
leaders. ; 

Given men at their head and in their faculties or real 
power and high ideals as leaders, the Normal Schools 
must recognize the public welfare as the chief end of 
all training. They must récognize that they are not as 
a first consideration training teachers to each special 
subiects, as English, arithmetic, agriculture, History, 
manual training, etc:, but they are training teachers to 
train in turn the future men and women of this coun- 
try for citizenship, for social efficiency, for moral and 
religious responsibility. The teachers trained in the 
Normal Schools must in their several spheres of ac- 
tivity be real leaders. They must distinctly recognize 
as the chief end of their teaching the training of their 
pupils for the public welfare. 

The public welfare and the highest good of each in- 
dividual citizen will be attained in proportion as through 
education in the public schools every member of our 
great American Democracy is brought to realize his 
civic, social, moral and religious responsibilities. 
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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PHASES OF THE MOVEMENT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
FRANK M. LEAVITT 
University of Chicago, Chicage, lllinois 





To one who studies the present movement for voca- 
tional education, and especially that phase of it which 
we designate “industrial education,” the conviction be- 
comes more and more firmly fixed that its impulse 
springs from those profound forces which seem to be 
impelling a general social advance and which are dom- 
inated by the desire to secure for the less prosperous 
half of the population a larger share in the good things 
of life. 

At all events it seems to be reaching the social con- 
sciousness and that individual efficiency and the indi- 
vidual’s sense of his responsibility to society must be 
enormously increased. 

In working out the solution of these complex prob- 
lems there is probably. no single institution in which 
society in general places as much dependence as it does 
in the public schools. It is becoming evident, however, 
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that an increasingly large percentage of all who are re- 
lying on the public schools in the emergency unhesitat- 
ingly express the opinion that the ideals of the schools 
must be modified if they are to play the important part 
in this social advance which they should. 

Today, when universal education is .our aim, “bread 
and butter” education for the masses of mankind will 
tend to bring the masses and the classes closer together, 
to secure unity in deversity by giving each a more 
genuine appreciation of and respect for the other. 
So far from being sordid and basely utilitarian, it 
represents one of the finest ideals which the human 
mind has conceived and sets forth a philosophy of life 
which can be fully realized under no other conditions 
than complete solidarity. 

An important social phase of the industrial education 
movement is that it is bound to have a profound effect 
on the whole system of popular education. 

Another sociological phase of industrial education is 
its relation to crime. That industrial education is 
to have an immense influence in preventing juvenile de- 
linquency is the belief of those who have studied faith- 
fully the lessons taught by the reform schools and 
penitentiaries. Certainly nothing could be of greater 
social significdnce than the reduction of crime and e¢s- 
pecially crime for which society, rather than the delin- 
quent, is mainly responsible. 

Finally, industrial education is sociologically signifi- 
cant for what it is making possible in the way of collec- 
tive control, that is, control by the community, of the 
conditions of child labor. It is a matter of social con- 
cern that children are now being warped, degraded, 
killed, mentally and morally and physically, by their 
early industrial experiences. A thorough-going system 
of industrial education leads inevitably to vocational 
guidance, child labor apprenticeship laws, and public 


wage boards, and will serve to bind them together into a 
single function. 
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And, if education learns to dignify all vocational life 
by giving it consideration in its various forms and rela- 
tions, who shall say that this will not have a profound 
influence in helping us as a nation to develop a unity of 
purpose out of the wonderful diversity of conditions 
and opportunities which our country affords and of 
which we are justly proud and which in a social democ- 
racy should somehow be made to administer to the com- 
mon good. 
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BUSINESS COURSES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
SMALLER CITIES 


IRA B. FEE 
Superintendent of Schools, Laramie, Wyoming 


Only within recent years has there been any general 
demand for vocational courses in the high schools of 
the country. In former years the academic courses 
monopolized the attention of school authorities. Grad- 
ually there developed a sentiment favoring the in- 
auguration of courses that were utilitarian in character, 
—courses which tended to train pupils for some rather 
definite occupations. One of the first to receive this 
stimulus was the business course, and it is of this I wish 
to speak. I shall further confine myself to the business 
course, as I believe it should be in smaller cities—that 
is, in cities of from six thousand to eighteen thousand 
inhabitants. 

That I might learn with some degree of accuracy 
what other school systems are doing in the way of edu- 
cating pupils for commercial pursuits, on May 17th I 
addressed letters to superintendents of schools in forty 
representative cities ranging in population from six 
thousand to eighteen thousand. To forty letters written, 
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thirty-one replies were received. Nine of these replies 
stated that no commercial course was offered. The 
other twenty-two replied with more or less fullness to 
the questions asked. 

The one thing more noticeable than anything else is 
the lack of any uniformity in arrangement of the 
course. It is difficult, I know, to offer. a course that 
will be at all agreeable to school men. I therefore pro- 
pose a course with considerable trepidation. 

1. The course shall be four years. More emphasis 
should be laid on sending from the school graduates 
well qualified both from the standpoint of culture “and 
business efficiency. A wider knowledge is needed by 
clerks and business men than that indicated by mere 
ability to write legibly, spell glibly, and do bookkeeping 
neatly. 

2. The course should be so planned that it will not be 
regarded as a snap course. The teachers planning com- 
mercial courses have frequently left themselves open to 
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the charge of conducting courses for the mental “lame 
ducks” by acquiescing to a shifting from the college 
preparatory course to the business course of those that 
have been failures in the college preparatory, or really 
making the business course so/easy that it has wn- 
doubtedly been a snap. The business course ought 
to offer as strong a training as does any other course in 
the curriculum. 

3. If writing is not made a separate and special sub- 
ject it should be carefully taught in connection with all 
the written work of the department. Poor writing 
should, be discouraged at all times, and doubly so in 
the business department. 

Naturally the success or failure of this course, as in 
all teaching, rests largely with the teacher. 
If the teacher is earnest, sincere and faithful, 
and, above all, requires exact and neat work of his 
pupils, the course ought to be able to train boys and 
girls effectively. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO THE 
MOVEMENT FOR RECREATIONAL, SOCIAL 
AND CIVIC OPPORTUNITY 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
RECREATION AND SOCIAL CENTER WORK 


ERICH C, STERN 
Member of State Legislature, Milwaukee, Wis. 


There has been a marked development recently in a 
group of movements all seeming to converge towards 
what may be summed up as public recreation and social 
center work. 

Among the related tendencies a whole group have to 
do with the wider use of the school plant; and outside 
the schools, we find a demand for supervised play- 
grounds, recreation buildings, branch libraries, baths, 
etc. 

These various movements are only just emerging 
from the initial period of propaganda. But there is 
growing demand to have the community take them over 
in a systematic way. One method proposed to effect 
this is to establish recreation commissions. To such 
commissions there are two principal objections. First, 
irresponsible, unpaid commissions often lack the power 
of sustained effort, and their multiplication tends 
towards undesirable confusion of governmental ma- 
chinery. Second, the tools of such a commission 
would consist chiefly of buildings and grounds already 
under the jurisdiction of boards such as the school and 
park boards. The new commission would therefore 
result in the division of authority, with a good chance 
for friction, 

The recreation and social center problem presents two 
salient features. First, it is fundamentally to a large 
extent an educational problem. Second, it requires a 
large administrative organization, to which the only 
present analogy in our cities is the public school de- 
partment. This department, having both the functional 
and administrative requirements; would seem to be the 
logical agency to undertake systematic public recrea- 
tion. Besides, the school plant is the very fulcrum of 
the recreation movement. The school plant itself as 
well as the organization of the department, can readily 
be so modified as to serve the new uses. It is only 
necessary to add to the organization a responsible su- 
Pervisor of recreation and provide jadequate funds. 

Co-operation with other boards having charge of 
recreation facilities can be encouraged by permissive 
legislation, and brought about by joint committees 
representing the various boards. 


HOW A COMMUNITY MAY FIND OUT AND PLAN 
FOR ITS RECREATIONAL NEEDS 


ROWLAND HAYNES 
Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


The purpose of a recreation survey is to find out just 
what is being done in the way of recreation in any given 
community. Where one-third to one-half of the recrea- 
tion problem is uncared for by other means, as is the 
case in most places, it is necessary to make a survey im 
order to prevent duplication of other forms by public 
recreation. 

A recreation survey should include a study of the ac 
tivities of the different.groups. in the community, ir 
order to learn their definite needs in the way of recrea- 
tion. “It should include also a study of the facilities al- 
ready possessed by the city, in order to learn what the 
city has on hand to meét the needs discovered and what 
further facilities must be secured. Lastly, the survey 
should contain a definite plan, showing how the facili- 
ties which the community pussesses may be used to meet 
the needs discovered and how the new facilities which 
are shown to be. necessary may be secured, 

Information which has been gathered by other people 
on kindred subjects, such as the density of the popula- 
tion, the distribution of children in different parts of the 
city, housing conditions, and the like, should be used. 
Direct observation of people at recreation will yield the 
most accurate results. This should include observatiom 
of children after school hours, of various forms of com- 
mercial and private recreation, and of the people actually 
using public facilities. It should be carried on at 
enough different hours to yield typical results. Much 
information can also be gathered from brief papers by 
school children as to what they do with their leisure 
time. 

In point of numbers reached, hours influenced, effect 
on character, a recreation system has a task not less 
diffcult than that of a school system. A_ recreation 
survey should help a community to perform this task 
without waste. 
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J. F., Missouri: Dr. Winship and the Journal of Edu- 
cation are a strenuous force in the educational field. 


A. B. H., Ohio: Think the Tournal is well to the front 
in all school problems. 
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THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


ADELAIDE STULE BAYLOR 


Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana 


The fact of mortality in the early years of the high 
school is so well established, that much statistical or 
other proof of this condition is unnecessary. 

“In what year do you lose the most pupils from 
school?” is a question that elicits but one response 
from educators, i, e., “In the First Year High School.” 

A number of effective administrative remedies have 
been applied, but mortality still exists to an alarming 
extent, and will continue to do so until a more 
thorough universal understanding of the high school as 
a@ part of our educational scheme, prevails, not only 
among educators, but among those outside of the pro- 
fession as well. 

It must be recognized as an institution that is essen- 
tially American and therefore maintained to do _ the 
greatest good to the greatest numbers in a great repub- 
lic; one whose curricula and plans of organization are 
sufficiently flexible to be adapted to community needs; 
jan) institution whose? teachers’ must) do miofe}!than 
simply equip themselvés in schdlarship, to give’ to boys 
and girls whé Mave \had an eléméntarv \sthibol, eflida- 
tion an insight int6 their owh ability and needs with the 
power of initiative in thought,and action; & part \of dur 
school system that deals with young pedple at “a very 
critical, period in their Jives when the parental influence 
should be the strongest and most effective instead of 
uncertain and frequently impotent; an institution that 
calls for careful, sane consideration of its special needs 
in relation to itself and its student life and not in rela- 
tion to some other high school in some other land or 
some other community; a portion of an educational 
plan that must be dependent to a large extent for its 
best results, on the character of the instruction in the 
grades below it, and the influence of the _ institutions 
above it; and, finally, a part of a great social whole that 


will always be affected by the general principals that 
control the large unit, one of which is that 
change and new adjustments are essential to life. 
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HOW FAR ARE TEACHERS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN 


Ww. A. EVANS, M. D. 
Northwestern University, Evanston Lil. 

The answer to this question must rest upon whether 
other provisions f5r medical control in existence. 

Children who are infectious must not make use ot 
schoolroom contact to spread infection. Those who 
have physical defects must not be allowed to waste the 
time of the teacher and the remainder of the pupils. 
In case there is medical inspection. physical examination 
and a department of child study, or any one of these, 
the duty of the teacher is to scout. As no one is in 
so good a position to correlate the home, the mental 
side of the child and these agencies for its physical 
welfare, she has these duties as a correlator in addition 
to her duties as a scout. If there are no agencies for 
looking after the physical side of the child, her duty 
in relation to morbidity and mortality becomes much 
more important. She is still a scout and a correlator, 
but in addition she must be a hygienist and a common 
sense medical officer. She must learn to size up on- 
coming and developing contagion and take no chances 
in protecting the rights of the majority. She must learn 
the significance of absences from school and the value of 
child-carried stories of diseases in their households. 

In the second place, she must learn to judge, in a 
common sense way, the relation between mental in- 
«capacity and physical defects. On the one hand, there 
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may be motth-breathing without. mental. deficiency; on 
the other, there may be mental deficiency without mouth- 
breathing or other defect. 

In the third place, adolescence rapidly changes mental 
and physical make ups. A girl that, up to now, has 
traveled through. school parallel with the boys in their 
classes may go ahead or fall back, or go ahead in some 
directions and fall back in others: The teacher has 
responsibility in making quick pedagogic changes to fit 
“quick changes” in this period of life characterized by 
quick changes. In the fourth place, the teacher as a 
public servant, must help to carry the banner of health 
as_a matter of public benefit. 
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THE TEACHING OF ORAL COMPOSITION 
MARY E. COURTENAY 
Englewood High School, Chicage, Lil. 


In this day of purposeful education, of domestic 
science, and manual training, industrial arts, and voca- 
tional courses, perhaps no study is of more practical 
value to the individual student than oral composition. 
It fofms an inherent paft ofall the rest )of tis work; 
for every class hour in the week calls for the verbal 


expression (Of self, th! oral .commiufication of one’s 
ideas to others. But its usefulness does not end with 
ithe Qhas8 roOmi Qh “the playground, in the club- 
room, in the parlor, in the shop, and in the office, as 


well as on the platform—in fact throughout the whole 
routine of work. and play,-both now and later, the pupil 
finds constant demand for effective oral expression. 
This eminently practical mission of oral composi- 
tion forms the basis of the method employed. The 
work is purely objective in its nature. The student is 
concerned with a group of listeners, and the final suc- 
cess of his speech depends on how effectively he reaches 
them. If he fails to make them see the thing he is en- 
deavoring to explain, feel the thing which he is trying 
to impress upon them, believe the thing of which he is 
attempting to convince them, do the thing for which he 
is making an appeal, or enjoy the story by which he 
hopes to entertain them,—then he has failed to accom- 
plish his purpose, and his composition is not effective. 
We have here at once a standard of judgment and a 
working basis of criticism. The other pupils are quick 
to point out that which was not made clear, to protest 
against that which did not convince nor persuade them, 
and to condemn that which failed to impress and to en- 
tertain. Thus the student is brought to realize, by 
simple, direct dealing with his fellow classmates, the 
greatest principle of effective speaking, and essential to 
success in all his dealings with others, the necessity of 
coming within the experience 
0-0-0 


ATHLETICS—AN ESSENTIAL MORAL FACTOR 


GEORGE W. EHLER, C. E. 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Moral education to most people means the presenta- 
tion to boys and girls by teaching and preaching the 
precepts and maxims of a moral and ethical or religious 
code of conduct, the exhortation to act in accordance 
with such a code and the leading of an exemplary life 
by the teacher and preacher. This is good as far as it 
goes. In most cases it fails at the point of application— 
the practice of moral and ethical principles in the real 
life of the boys and girls. 

The boy and girl in the school or the home are under 
authority—what they may or may not do here is deter- 
mined for them—they act as they must, not as they will. 
Strong character was never the product of imposed fre- 
straint and repression of prohibition 
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view is that he lives out with his” fellows: "Here he 
is free to pick and choose, to determine 
what he will or will not do, swayed bv his own deepest 
feelings and sentiments, influenced by those of his own 
kind—his gang. 

‘The character of the boy is determined most largely 
by the habits and ideals that are prevalent among those 
with whom he associates, the environment of his real 
life. 
own salvation. 


for himself 


Here is where he goes wrong or works out his 


It is in the activities of this free life of play and 
through association and relationships that are here 
formed, that fundamental virtues or vices get ‘their 


grip upon the mind and heart. 

At the period when the shackles of home and school 
begin to bear heaviest upon the boy and his instinct to 
lead his own life and develop his own character tend to 
drive him out into the world of his own kind, we find 
competitive play—athletics in its many forms—to be 
his dominant interest. This form of activity presents 
daily innumerable opportunities for the practice of the 
precepts and maxims that home and school have taught. 
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If ‘the \envigonitheat fis favorable, the reactions tend to 
the ‘establishment“of right habits of thought and action. 
If the environment is unfavorable, anti-social, unethi- 
cal*and immoral habits are the result. 

The environment is determined by the character of the 
leadership supplied. At the time when every other 
activity of the child or youth is subjected to some form 
of adult supervision with a view to constructive guid- 
ance and helpfulness, ohly a police supervision is pro- 
vided for this real life and that in accord with a policy 
of repression and prohibition. Under this policy we see 
juvenile delinquency, misdemeanor and crime steadily 
increasing. 

Where opportunity has been given for the boys of a 
community to live out their real lives as expressed by 
competitive play—athletics, under a wise leadership that 
drove home the lessons of right. and wrong at the 
psychological. moment. of their occurence in. practice, 
juvenile delinquency, misdemeanor and crime have 
decreased. 

Athletics provide for an expression of _ youthful in- 
stinct and interest that is vital to the development of 
character. It is an essential factor in any scheme ot 
moral - education. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


WILLIAM B, ITTNER 


A rchitect for the Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


School Architecture received its first healthy im- 
pulse through the work of Mr. Edmond Wheelright, 
City Architect of Boston from 1901 to 1905, which re- 
sulted in a general improvement in_ school building 
throughout the country. 

Investigations of the conditions of school buildings 
have brought substantial results. Legislation, how- 
ever, has been more in the direction of means of escape 
from fire, rather than in safe buildings and permanent 
improvements looking to fire prevention. While build- 
ings should be erected fireproof whenever funds will 
permit, the safety of our buildings depends quite as 
much upon the location of its stairways, corridors, 
and exits, the disposition of the rooms, their height, 
and the site upon which it is located. 

While conditions vary in different communities, 
authorities agree that the minimum allowable area for 
a site, after deducting the area of building, plant, and 
other restricted areas, should be eighty or forty 
square feet per pupil. One hundred and fifty square feet 
per pupil may be taken as a working standard in cities, 
while ten and twelve acre sites may be considered ideal 
in suburban districts. 

The building should be low. This, of course, is not 
possible in large cities, but we will address our remarks 
to general practice and not to special problems. 
Special precaution should be taken against fire. This 
includes the isolation of the basement, the proper con- 
struction and location of stairways, which should be en- 
closed in incombustible material, the avoidance of hol- 
low spaces in walls and ceilings, and a due consideration 
of size and location of corridors, and grouping of rooms. 
Due care must be given to lighting, ventilation, and 
provision made for the rapid circulation of pupils from 
floor to floor. 

In planning high schools, the size of the class rooms 
cannot be standardized as they must vary to meet the 
requirements. Special consideration should be given 
to special rooms, as Laboratories, Commercial Rooms, 
Manual Training, Domestic Sciertce, Gymnasium, Li- 
brary, Rest Rooms, Offices, Lockers, and Lunch Rooms. 


In conclusion, we find our school buildings, then, be- 


coming more and more a factor in the affairs of ‘the 
community, and it isoimportant that they. should be 
planned with such care as will render them not only 


safe and sanitary, but that they should also, be given 
an exterior treatment which will reflect the refinement 
and good. taste their importance demands. 


SUPT. LINNAEUS NEAL HINES 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

No line of architecture is perhaps getting more at- 
tention than the planning and construction of school 
houses. - Originally anything would do for a_ school 
house. Now there is:nothing too good for the most 


forlorn urchin that enrells in the schools of the poor 
distriets of the cities. The first tendency in  present- 
day school architecture is towards a greater conserya- 
tion of the health and comfort of the pupil. The. sec- 
ond is towards making ‘the house attractive 
and an artistic inspiration to the youth that must come 
under the influence of what the school architect has 
done. The laws of the states are taking up the prob- 
lems of school house construction and’ are insisting 
that buildings shall be erected that conform ‘to all that 
is latest and best in the line of school house construc- 
tion. 


school 


The state of Indiana has taken a long step in advance 
in this direction.. Under the influence of the able sec- 
retarv of the Indiana Board of Health, Dr. J. N. Hurty, 
the legislature has passed a series of laws that describe 
just how school buildings shall be erected in order to 
conform to all that is best in sanitary science. Further, 
it is made illegal to pav any contractor for any school 
house work unless his building conforms to the law. 
Other states are doing similar things. The nation is 
coming to see that the health of the children must be 
conserved, and as a consequence, school architecture ts 
being called on to do its share. Great architects have 
done much but they are being and 
they will do more, in the way of solving the problems of 
how to find what serves best in the way of housing the 
vase hordes of children that depend om wus to give 
them what 16 best 


asked to do more, 


(Continued om page 158.) 
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STUDY OF EFFICIENCY 


WwW. A, AVERILL 


[From an extended report, as herein explained. We 
reprint so much of it as is likely to be true of many of- 
fices and cities, with suggestions that may be applicable 
to many systems. It summarizes results of the inves- 
tigation made at the request of President Mitchell, chair- 
man of the board of estimate and apportionment’s com- 
mittee on school inquiry, by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search through W. A. Averill.] 


Letters numbering 25,000 were handled. Over 
3,000 letters were analyzed in detail, of which 800 
were written to or by the city superintendent, and 
2,200 to or by associate superintendents. 

Recommendations conveyed to the city superin- 
tendent through 500 letters, resolutions, and pe- 
titions were analyzed in detail as to source, pur- 
pose, treatment, etc. 

Mr. Averill is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago, and did post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versities of Chicago, Illinois, and Berlin. For 
two years he was one of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion exchange instructors in Germany. In 1911 
he went to the Rochester board of education to 
organize a central system of records! and reports. 

Clerical routine work consumes altogether too 
much time of the city superintendent, associate 
superintendents, and other directing officers, to 
the necessary exclusion or neglect of supervisory 
educational work. 

The lack of a central information office entails 
a waste of clerical assistance, and leads to getting 
and giving out information of questionable re- 
liability and to defective records. 

For want of printed blank forms a great 
amount of time is sacrificed in dictating and type- 
writing recurrent matters, thus both increasing 
the cost of such work and diverting attention from 
educational supervision. Nearly fifty-two per 
cent. of' all letters examined might have been at- 
tended to by subordinates. 

The permission of the city superintendent is re- 
quired in altogether too many minor matters, be- 
fore action by supervisory officers. 

Of first 316 letters sent out by city superintend- 
ent from 1908 to 1911, as per found in the files ex- 
amined, only twenty-nine represented matters in 
which the city: superintendent initiated the ‘corre- 
spondence ; the rest were answers. 

Actual authority is not delegated to those 
whose judgment would warrant it; i. e., princi- 
pals may not grant teachers permission to visit 
other schools, etc. : 

Even where authority is delegated to indi- 
viduals, it is not used. 

Only eighty-two out of 500 recommendations 
during three and one-half years are from asso- 
ciate city superintendents. 

Only twenty-three out of 500 recommenda- 
tions are from twenty-three district superintend- 
ents. 

Only thirty out of 500 recommendations are 
from nearly 600 principals of schools. 

Negotiations, particularly those of the board of 
superintendents, consume an unnecessarily long 
time, partly because of the number of hands 


through which negotiations are passed before be- 
ing completed. 

In only negligible instances was initiative found 
on the part of the department toward co-operat- 
ing with public and private agencies. 

Attempts at co-operation on the part of pub- 
lic and private agencies are seldom encouraged 
and frequently ignored or discouraged. 

Of 500 recommendations, of which, without previ- 
ous knowledge of action, seventy-five were ex- 
amined in detail because they seemed to be the 
most important, fourteen were acted on favor- 
ably ; twenty-six showed no record of any atten- 
tion paid to them; seven were merely acknowl- 
edged; fifteen were marked “for no considera- 
tion”; five were replied to in an indefinite way; 
five were acted on unfavorably. 

Plans for the reversal of adverse decisions are 
entertained with a freedom which undermines the 
proper control of the teaching force. 

Principals)display carelessness and ignorance in 
submitting reports. 

Subordinates are not encouraged to initiative 
or to make suggestions. 

Much unnecessary time is consumed by the 
high-salaried officials in explaining their work to 
the city superintendent and the board members. 

Numerous reports of visits to schools abroad, 
made at great cost to the city and to the teachers 
and principals visiting, lie in a dust heap, while 
numerous others on visits to schools at home and 
abroad are filed away in offices and admittedly 
never read, and are not circulated where they 
would do some good. 

SUGGESTION. 

Establish a central bureau of information. 

Stock with a supply of printed information in 
answer to questions which experience has shown 
to be recurrent, and blank forms for various other 
requests. 

Detail a clerk to attend to queries involving 
the compilation of special data. 

Institute a system of blank forms to eliminate 
or diminish much of the work now done by 
stenographers and typewriter copyists. 

Establish a system for the complete recording 
of business which is transacted verbally, thereby 
obviating partly complete records and fixing re- 
sponsibility that is now relegated to memory. 

Employ an “office efficiency expert” to organ- 
ize and co-ordinate the correspondence work not 
only of the superintendents’ offices, but also of 
such of the other offices as may be found neces- 
sary, grading work so that supervisory officers 
drawing salaries of from $3,000 to $10,000 shall 
not be engaged in clerical work within the powers 
of $900 to $2,000 employees. 

Enable and expect supervisory officers to give 
to educational supervisory work time now given 
needlessly to clerical work, necessary questions, 
etc. 
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Delegate actual authority to high-salaried offi- 
cials. 

Stimulate initiative on the part of officers 
chosen for their expert pedagogical knowledge 
and experience. 

Stimulate co-operation with public and private 
agencies by definite overtures indicating where the 
schools could be helped. 
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Establish a more effective control over prospec- 
tive candidates for teachers’ examination while 
they are still in the training school. 

Revise the existing system of approving teach- 
ers’ service, and substitute for it uniform efficiency 
tests throughout the system, to include a test 
based on the progress of pupils and the begin- 
ning and termination of their stay with a given 
teacher. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Although a city of 112,571 (cemsus 1910), 
Grand Rapids had its first permanent house built 
by a man in adult life who died in 1911. It has 
been an incorporated town but sixty years. It 
was at first a French Canadian fur trading post, 
then a lumber camp, and then the leading furni- 
ture city of the world. 

Of the population 30 percent. are of Holland 
descent of the first, second or third generation ; 30 
per cent. more are German, Italian, Polish, Scan- 
dinavian, Lithuanian, Greek, Syrian, and Ar- 
menian. About 40 per cent. have been in this 
country or are descended from those who came 
over half a century or more ago. There is, there- 
fore, a very large population that does not read 
the English language. 

Furniture making is the great industry i. e. the 
making of furniture or some line associated with 
this industry. The richest furniture of the New 
World is made here. 

All sorts of attempts have been made “by 
Chicago and other cities to divert the trade to 
other centres but wholly without avail. There is 
something almost cunning in the superstition, if 
one may so designate it, that leads the buyers of a 
nation to insist upon trading in a certain city. 

For a long time the Hollanders were preju- 
diced against public school education above the 
elementary grades. More than once they com- 
passed the defeat of an effort to have a decent high 
school plant. Even the effort to have an indus- 
trial high school was defeated by them, but to-day 
this national prejudice has been overcome and 
Grand Rapids came near leading the country in 
some phases of high school work. 

Well do I recall being in the city when W. H. 
Elson, then superintendent, went into their midst 
with a stereopticon lecture, and night after night 
presented the advantages of such a school to their 
children, but they would not come to see and 
listen and voted stolidly against it when election 
day came. 

Now they not only have these schools, but they 
come out night after night to hear illustrated lec- 
tures on any subject. One night this winter I at- 
tended one of these lectures. It was given in a 
schoolhouse that has no hall and the corridor was 
utilized. It was seated to its utmost capacity 
About 200 people mostly of foreign birth 


Or parentage, were packed in there, and, 
even the boys were as attentive and. orderly 
as adults are at church. 

What think you was the subject? It was one 
of a series of lectures by a college professor on 
“Bible. Lands.” The whole course. was on Dri- 
ental Lands, and there was not an Oriental pre- 
sent. No attempt was made to popularize the 
subject. It was straight goods and they had come 
three evenings to hear about, and see pictures of 
Oriental Lands and the lecture I heard was .on 
Palestine. 

Remembering an evening with Elson about 
their own city and their own needs when a mere 
handful came to listen, I could but say again and 
again “What hath Ranck wrought!”. For to 
Samuel H. Ranck is this transformation largely 
due. Who is Samuel H. Ranck? Well, he is the 
librarian of the public library of the city with one 
of the finest library buildings for a city of its size 
in America, and a library that serves the city and 
its special needs better probably than any other 
in the country. 

From the first in 1903 Mr Ranck has magnified 
the lecture features. Every year, at. the central 
library, lectures are given upon various. phases 
of the furniture industry, patents, inventions, in- 
ventors and designers, everything of importance 
to these workers, Also upon many. other sub- 
jects. These are not always, or usually illustrated. 

Now. there are seven branch libraries, usually 
in a school building, out among these people. 
These libraries are open every evening and much 
of the day. A trained librarian is always in charge. 
Some assistant from the central library is there 
one-half the week and another the other half. 

At these buildings illustrated lectures are giyen 
several times during the winter. There is no reg- 
ular evening so that the audience is secured by the 
issuance of a leaflet of invitation which tells the 
hour, the subject, the name of the lecture, and 
usually a list of library books on the subject. An 
audience is always there. The night I went there 
was one of the severe storms of the winter, but it 
kept no one away. 

The lecturer is paid a small fee, from $5.00 to 
$10.00. The man who operates the lantern has a 
small fee, usually $3.00, and the usher still less. 
No one works for nothing and no one. gets much 
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out of it. Leaflets, lecture and all cost from $20 
to $25 an evening. The library board appropri- 
ates a lump sum for these lectures and Mr. Ranck 
makes it go as far as it\will. He is always pres- 
ent, at least at the opening of every lecture, in 
these seven library centres, planning never to 
have two lectures the same evening. 

Industrially, educationally, socially, civically, 
and morally this is one of the noblest phases of 
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public work of which I know in all this broad 
land. 

As | said early in this article all this has reacted 
upon public sentiment toward the schools in a 
notable way, and Superintendent Greeson, his 
assistant, Mrs. Townsend, the teachers in these 
outlying districts and the Board of Education re- 
gard this work as of supreme educational impor- 
tance. 


-" 
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AN ELECTION OF EMINENT EDUCATORS 


When the Brooklyn Eagle asked the prominent 
school men in different parts of the United States 
to name five living American educators worthy 
of special commendation it proposed to give a re- 
view of the best current thought on public schools. 
For this reason every one of the hundred voters 
were asked to favor The Eagle readers not only 
with the names of five eminent men, but to indi- 
cate in connection with each name what feature 
of the*candidate’s service to public education or 
what views held by the person proposed are es- 
pecially important. 

The returns were prompt and hearty. The 
busy men who thus made this canvass a success 
are cordially thanked. The five hundred votes 
of the one hundred contributors distributed them- 
selves among 103 names. 

There isa notable agreement upon some 
points in the views of most of these people —that 
the purpose of education in our democracy is the 
preparation of personal products, real men and 
women; that the all important forces for this 
work are not systems nor superintendents, but 
teachers; that the typical work. of teachers to-day 
is too formal, too little ‘guided in details by intelli- 
gent purpose, that the imminent problems of su- 
perintendence are ways to give the intelligence 
and initiative of teachers full effect and greater 
growth. The series has outlined actual prac- 
tices of educators elected because of successful 
innovations. ‘It has emphasized the optimistic 
and ¢onfident tone of those chosen because of 
their continued belief in the progressive tenden- 
cies of our schools. It has recorded discontent 
with American education chiefly because those 
voting have felt the defect that, though we are 
moving, we are moving too slowly for the times. 

Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University, advocate of adminisration of 
education in accordance with an intelligent pur- 
pose of training efficient men. 

G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, 
apostle of child-study, promotor of scientific re- 
search into educational problems, pointed out the 
nature of adolescence. June 12. 

Nicholas Murray’ Butler, president of 
Columbia University, responsible for Teachers 
College, expounder of the meaning education in 
accordance with evolution. June 7. 

John Dewey, professor, Columbia University, 


advocate of recasting educational processes so as 
to get living children. June 15. 

Booker T. Washington, apostle of common 
sense in education. June 24. 

William H. Maxwell, superintendent New York 
schools, organizer, administrator, reformer, pub- 
licist. June 26. ’ . 
_ Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of New York, expounder of the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty in education. 
June 17. 

Edward Thorndike, professor, Teachers Col- 
lege. “Human nature is the greatest of all 
studies. Education, the training of humanity, is 
entangled in tradition. By conscious guidance 
from reasonable aims teaching will be redeemed.” 
May 31. 

James B. Angell, president emeritus, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, perfector of complete system 
of free education, kindergarten through univer- 
sity, established first university chair of education. 
June 18. 

David Starr Jordan, president, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. ‘Education must be the 
care and culture of men.” June 11. 

James M. Greenwood, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, most successful broadener 
of teachers’ view. June 29. 

William DeWitt Hyde, president Bowdoin 
College inspirer of teachers. June 21. 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, enrolled for ability to get 
their best from teachers. May 30. 

_ Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, developer of freedom of action among 
teachers. June 14, 

Frank McMurry, professor Teachers’ College 
advocate of recasting school systems to require 
initiative from teachers. June 19. 

David Snedden, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts. Education should be re- 
formed in accordance with manner of growth of 
human mind. June 10 

Philander T. Claxton, U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education. “Education is of the greatest natural 
interest. Present dullness is wrong.” June 25. 

William H. Burnham, professor Clark Univer- 
sity, establishes vital relations between education 
and health. June 5. 
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Herman Schneider, professor University of 
Cincinnati, analyst of the degeneration caused by 
current forms of industry. Successful organizer 
of schools co-operating with shops and stores. 
June 13. 

E, Davenport, dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois. “The separation of schools 
into trade and academic institutions is a fore- 
runner of degeneracy.” May 29. 

Albert E. Winship, editor, Journal of Educa- 
tion, defender of schools against unfair and over- 
critical opponents. June 6. 

William C. Bagley, professor, University of 
Illinois. “Honest pride in the craft of teaching 
is the sure road to a happy and efficient life.” 
June 3. 

Stratton Brooks, late superintendent of Boston 
schools, new president of the University of Okla- 
homa, “the school man with nerve.” June 1. 

Charles W. Bardeen, editor, the School Bulle- 
tin, the genius who puts educational essays into 
novel form. June 1. 

Paul Hanus, professor, “Harvard University. 
“Unless schools study themselves and revise pro- 
cedure every five years they fall behind the needs 
of the times.” June 4. 

William Wirt, superintendent of schools, Gary, 
Ind. Built a system of education out of the needs 
of actual children. June 8. 

Deemed by other voters to be of superior 
merit in services to the schools are: Nathan C. 
Schaffer, state superintendent of education, 
Pennsylvania; David Eugene Smith, professor in 
Teachers College; Andrew D. White, Woodrow 
Wilson, Arthur T. Harley, Liberty H. Bailey, 
John W. Cook, Jane Addams, F. B. Dyer, super- 
intendent of schools, Cincinnati; Edward J. 
James, president University of. Illinois; James 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, N. Y.; E. C. 
Cubberly, professor Leland Stanferd, Jr., Uni- 
versity; George D. Strayer, Teachers College; 
Henry Sabin, Iowa; William J. Tucker, president 
Dartmouth College; Maria Kraus Boelte, the 
American mother of kindergartens; James Mac- 
Alister, Drexel Institute; Hugo Munsterburg, 
Harvard university; Ira Remsen, John Hopkins 
University; Andrew Carnegie, Thomas A. Edi- 
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son, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Charles DeGarmo, 
Cornell University; Henry S. Pritchett, Car- 
negie Foundation; Charles P. Van Hise, presi- 
dent University of Wisconsin; A. Lawrence 
Lowell, président Hatvard University: Théodore 
Roosevelt, Paul Shorey, Utiivetsity of Chicago; 
Martha Carty Thomas, président Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Coloriel L. D. Haivey,; Meriominie, Wis. ; 
W. H. P: Faurice; presiderit Brown University ; 
John R. Mott, Y. M. C. A; Hollis B.. Frissell, 
Hatnpton Institute; Charles Wiliiam Dabney, 
University of Cincirinati; Ben Blewett, superin- 
tendent of schools St Louis; Grace C. Strachan, 
Brooklyn; E. F. Smith, University of 
Pennsylvania; J. P. McCaskey, editor Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal; Edward J. Goodwin, 
Brooklyn; Lyman Abbott, Felix Adler, Arthur 
Brisbane, John A. H. Kieth, president Normal 
School, Oshkosh; E. Benjamin Andrews, E. T. 
Fairchild, State superintendent, Kansas; Thomas 
Hunter, president emeritus Normal College, N.Y.; 
Jacob G. Schurman, president Cornell University ; 
E. C. Elliott, University of Wisconsin; H. H. 
Horne, New York University; William H. Welch 
Johns Hopkins University; Leland O. Howard, 
Washington, D. C.; F. E. Turneaure, University 
of Wisconsin; M. V. O’Shea, University of Wis- 
consin; John Lancaster Spaulding, Bishop of 
Peoria; Phillip R. McDevitt, superintendent 
Catholic schools, Philadelphia; Edward A. Pace, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert “Schwickerath, Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass.; Thomas Balliet, 
New York University; Carroll Pearse, superinten- 
tendent of schools, Milwaukee; Will S. Munroe, 
Montclair Normal School; William Elson, form- 
erly superintendent of Cleveland schools; Frank- 
lin W. Hooper, director Brooklyn Institute; 
Cheesman K. Herrick, president Girard College, 
Philadelphia; William A. Baldwin, Hyannis, 
Mass.; C. N. Kendall, commissioner of education, 
New Jersey; James L. Hughes, superintendent 


of schools, Toronto; William Hawley Smith, . 


author, Peoria; Payson Smith, State superin- 
tendent, Maine; Edward Bok, editor, Philadel- 
phia; William H. Allen, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, New York; Luther Gulick, Leonard P. 
Ayres, Sage Foundation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SALARIES 


[Collected by Providence Teachers’ Association.] 


Andrews, Edwin C. The Right and Duty of the State 
of Connecticut to Pass a Minimum Salary Law. Con- 
necticut Association of School Superintendents. Ad- 
dresses, third annual meeting, December 14, 1907. 

Arnold, W. H. The Teachers’ Salary. Arkansas 
Teachers Association Proceedings, 1903. Little 
Rock, Central Printing Company, 1904. 

Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Economic Effi- 
ciency of College Women. Publications, series III, 
February, 1910. Chairman, Susan M. Kingsbury. 

Barr, James A. Schedules of Salaries in Two Hundred 

en Cities. Stockton, California, 1904. . ; 

Blakesley, 0. J. Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications. 
Wyoming School Journal, April, 1908. Answers from 
cities to questionnaire. a 
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COOLEY ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
EUROPE 

A notable contribution to the discussion of 
vocational education comes in the report of ex- 
superintendent of schools, Chicago, upon “Vo- 
cational Education in Europe,” which was made 
to the Commercial club of Chicago and printed 
by the club. 

In 1910 the Commercial club employed Mr. 
Cooley to make an investigation of the voca- 
tional schools of Europe, devoting special atten- 
tion to the study of German systems. The club 
founded, and for many years supported, the 
Chicago Manual Training school; raised endow- 
ment funds for the Illinois Manual Training 
school at Glenwood, and for the St. Charles 
School for Boys, and for many years contributed 
to the support of classes in practical subjects) in 
the evening schools of Chicago. While the club 
is interested in all forms of practical education, it 
is particularly interested in the boy and girl of 
fourteen who must become wage earners before 
they have attained their fuil physical, mental and 
moral development. 

This report deals with some of the typical 
vocational schools observed by the author dur- 
ing a year in Europe. The major part of the re- 
port is devoted to the educational institutions of 
Germany. Some special institutions in Austria 
and Switzerland are described on account of 
their relations to the general problem of voca- 
tional education. The report does not profess to 
be a complete study of the industrial schools of 
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Germany, but merely a sketch, with some men- 
tion of such institutions as seem to be of interest 
to students of the problem in America. 

It is entirely clear that Mr. Cooley has taken 
time to read comprehensively the best literature 
on the subject; that he has studied closely the 
schools of Germany, especially, and of other 
European countries incidentally; that he has 
studied the problem first to know what is being 
done, and secondly to know what can be done 
wisély in Chicago and other large cities of 
America. 

With these two purposes Mr. Cooley has pre- 
sented a vast array of facts, vital, and every way 
significant, and has given them a thoroughly sane 
intrepretation. This is in a class by itself, and 
will be for a long time to come the standard doc- 
ument on this subject. 


ee + 
IRWIN SHEPARD 


Irwin Shepard, the only executive secretary 
the National Education Association has had, has 
resigned of his own volition. This it not unex- 
pected to his friends who have known for several 
months that he proposed to lay down the burdens 
of office at no distant day. This is the most try- 
ing educational position in the country and no 
higher tribute could be paid Mr. Shepard than 
to say that he has held the position for nearly 
thirty years with never an adverse vote. 

Of course there have been criticisms. No man 
could escape them and the better he did his work 
the sharper would be the criticisms. The criti- 
cisms have never suggested inefficiency, negli- 
gence or lack of devotion to every interest of the 
Association, but whatever tendency has been to 
criticise has always come from what some one 
has thought was undue devotion to the Associa- 
tion. He resigns at a time when criticisms are of 
the past and the action of the Board of Directors 
at Chicago exonerated him entirely as to his con- 
tention of the past two years even if there was a 
question as to its introduction into the Volume 
of Proceedings of 1911. 

Mr. Shepard knows the details of the office 
werk, knows the, men. in educational activity, 
knows the railroads and their relations to one an- 
other, knows every city in which the Association 
is likely ever to meet, and every other vital fea- 
ture of the Association. 

There are all sorts of rumors as to why he re- 
signed. Wise men can be found who will spread 
a brilliantly gossippy story and the Chicago 
papers could be trusted to frame up the situation 
and they did it most ridiculously. Mr. Shepard 
has retired. He was not forced out or invited to 
go out or given a hint that his resignation was 
desirable by any one who had anything to do 
with affairs, certainly by no one who had any 
vote in the selection of his successor. He has 
rendered highly efficient service most loyally. 
He is in a position to enjoy life without financial 
anxiety and half a million teachers of America 
wish him every comfort and joy. 
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SECRETARY SPRINGER 

The election of Mr. Durand W. Springer of 
Detroit, as successor to Secretary Irwin Shepard 
promises as well as any that was likely to be 
made. It is.a position with so many difficulties 
that it is impossible to make even a guess as to 
who would be able to meet the requirements 
even approximately. 

Mr. Springer’s selection is undoubtedly due to 
the masterly report on the finances which he 
made at San Francisco last year. Of course no 
other treasurer has had occasion to rise to the 
emergency as did Mr. Springer and he did it 
wonderfully well. No other treasurer’s report 
has been in the same class with this. No other 
man so far as can be known has ever so com- 
pletely mastered the finances of the National 
Education Association in every detail as did Mr. 
Springer. Many who read it said at once “there 
jsaman raised up to succeed Mr. Shepard.” 
So far as the business side of the secretaryship 
goes there could be no better selection and the 
presumption is that in the other features he will 
show the same mastery of detail. Certainly no 
man has shown as many elements of eminent fit- 
ness for the place. 
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CONDITIONS AND THEORIES 

Walla Walla county, in the state of Washington, 
is a good example of conditions which dissipate 
theories. Of course small schools are undesir- 
able but there sare conditions which make them 
inevitable. This county is one of the wealthiest 
rural counties in the country, but the farms are 
immense and are owned by people from outside. 
The pupils are often the children of the workmen 
on the vast farms, and as these workmen come 
and go the schools are feeble. 

One school district in the country has 16 square 
miles and never had a pupil till this year. Now 
there are three, and a school has been established. 

There was no_ school to be consolidatéd with 
within driving distance. 

In another district in the county where there 
had been no pupils, seven moved in and they no- 
tified the county superintendent. He telegraphed 
to Spokane for a teacher. and she opened a school 
within a week of their arrival. There was no op- 
portunity for consolidation. 

One district with twenty pupils pays $100 a 
month and provides a teacher’s cottage. There is 
one district with more than fifty square miles 
and only one child in the district, but they have 
a school building well equipped and the teacher 
is paid $75 a month. 

In another district there are five pupils, all 
girls. Two ride five miles on horseback. An- 
other girl, under ten years of age rides four 
miles, and has to dismount five times each way to 
open barbed wire gates. 

In one district with thirty-two square miles 
there was no school for four years; then a school 
with four pupils for one year; then two pupils 
for two months, but in late October they moved 
Out and there was no school till March when 
three pupils moved in. They were seven miles 
- from the schoolhouse, and other arrangements 
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were made for a room in their end of the dis- 
trict. 

In the county two women have $85 a month, 
four have $80, six have $75, sixteen have $75, six 
have $65, four have $60, only four have $55 or 
less. 


) 
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CHADSEY ELECTED AT DETROIT 


The election of Charles E. Chadsey of Denver, 
as superintendent of Detroit, is a deserved com- 
pliment to a man who has demonstrated the 
highest skill in the development of a noble and 
notable school system, progressive to the highest 
degree. When cities will choose superinten- 
dents like Frank B. Dyer at $10,000 and Charles 
FE. Chadsey at $8,000 there is cause for genuine 
rejoicing. 
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McANDREW DECLINES DETROIT 


William McAndrew gave careful consideration 
to his election as Superintendent of Detroit, and 
the New York city-board of education to their 
duty in the emergency. Financially and other- 
wise they showed their appreciation so hand- 
somely that he could hardly have left them. 

It would be a calamity for him to leave the 
Washington Irving high school where he is do- 
ing a work that has never been attempted else- 
where and that no one else could have continued 
there. 

But, nevertheless, we confess to some disap- 
pointment that he is not to have the opportunity 
to show what he could do with a city school sys- 
tem. 
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BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & CO. 


Mr. Benjamin H. Sanborn, founder of the 
publishing company that bears his name and un- 
der whose presidency it has become one of the 
prominent publishing companies of the country, 
has retired from active leadership and will enjoy 
the well-earned and well-deserved luxury of his 
beautiful Wellesley home and such public ser- 
vice as has come to him. He will be chairman of 
the Board of Directars, and retain a vital interest 
in the affairs of the company. In the reorgani- 
zation, W. F. Young, who has built up their im- 
mense western business, became president. S. C. 
W. Simpson, who has had phenomenal success 
in enlarging their New England holdings, is 
vice-president ; E. W. Jewett is secretary; E. B. 
Blackwell, treasurer, and C. E. Coffin assistant 
treasurer. 
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HALLECK RETIRES 


Reuben Post Halleck, for nearly thirty years 
teacher and principal of the Boys’ high school of 
Louisville, and one of the most national of all 
secondary school men has resigned to devote 
his time to literary and platform work. He is al- 
ready the author of several widely used and pro- 
fessionally important books, from: which he re- 
ceives a handsome income. He is also one of the 
most popular men on the educational platform 
and he has no need to spend time and strength 
on the details of administration. 
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STEVENS TO LONG BEACH 

Superintendent W. L. Stevens, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, began his work as superintendent of 
Long Beach, California, on August 1. Mr. 
Stevens has been for many years one of the su- 
perintendents in the Missouri’ Valley, and 
Mountain States. He has stood out in the same 
class as Davidson, Heeter, and Chadsey. He 
has made Lincoln a thoroughly national city be- 
cause of its work. Long Beach has blossomed 
out as a city that dares assert that it is literally 
the loveliest city in all America, a claim we could 
easily disprove. It gives Mr. Stevens a four- 
years contract. For the first two years the 
salary is to be $4,200 and the other two $4,500. 
There is no question that Mr. Stevens will give 
Long Beach as good schools as there are in the 
country, and without a shadow of a doubt, Long 
Beach will appreciate the scholarship, -pro- 
fessional leadership, platform power and social 
graces of Mr. Stevens. 
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BETSY ROSS UP-TO-DATE 
We recently (July 11) printed an excellent 
story under the above heading. 

We expressed regret that we could not locate 
so good a thing. Since its publication, Mr. Henry 
S. Cope, of Chicago writes us that it was in Hull 
House, Chicago, that it was acted. With this 
fact known we reprint it for it is too good not to 
go with the correction. 

Act 1. Scene 1. Characters, two privates in 
Revolutionary Army in the first days. 

Private John—Isn’t it too bad that we haven't 
a flag? 

Private Jim—lIt’s fierce! 

Act II. Scene 1. Two officers in the same 
regiment. 

Major Smith—Isn’t it too bad that we haven't 
a flag? 

Colonel Jones—It’s fierce! 

Act III. Scene 1. Colonel at Washington’s 

headquarters. ; 

Colonel Jones—Isn’t it too bad that we haven't 
a flag? 

General Washington—lIt’s a shame! 

Act IV. Scene 1. On the street in Phila- 
delphia. 

General Washington—Isn’t it a shame that we 
haven’t a flag? 

Betsy Ross—Yes. I'll go home and make one. 


Ss 
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February 1, is certainly the time to give the 
ages of members of the class. Pupils are all in 
and none are out and it is mid-way of the school 
year. The June 30 date is one of artificial tradi- 
tion. Little Falls, N. Y., seems to have discov- 
ered something really vital in schools statistics. 

We confess to no great enthusiasm over the 
modern scheme for naming the comma 
“the separatrix” when used in dividing figures 
into groups of three in writing. It strikes us as 
going a trifle too far for children who have quite 
enough of the unreal in their arithmetic. 


Boston joins New York and Chicago by com- 
ing into the $10,000 superintendent class. 
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A Parents association may be 2 decided help 
in school work and again, it may be a nuisance. 
It requires much skill to guide some local enthu- 
siasts so that they will do good rather than harm 
in such an enterprise. It is an opportunity for the 
mischievous as well as for the philanthropic. 





When a man is “held up” he regards his life as 
of more consequence than his money, while the 
“hold up man” regards your money as of more 
consequence than your life. 

A system of school savings banks was insti- 
tuted in France in 1834, by M. du Lac, a school 
principal of Le Mans. 


In at least fifty-two cities school garden work 
is promoted by women’s clubs. 


Massachusetts legalized the teaching of ‘sewing 
in 1876. 
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THE LABOR AND COST OF COMPOSITION TEACHING 


EDWIN M. HOPKINS 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


For a fairly long time attempts have been made to 
teach English composition as a “laboratory subject,” 
but without making any change of conditions from the 
days when it was merely a book subject. Now some are 
saying that the laboratory teaching of, English is a 
proved failure, because present results are no more 
satisfactory than those of textbook days. 

As a matter of fact, adequate laboratory facilities for 
the teaching of English expression have never been pro- 
vided anywhere, except occasionally by chance. The - 
average rule is to crowd into the English laboratory 
two and one-half times as many students as can be taken 
care of; sometimes five times as many. Rarely in fix- 
ing the conditions of English teaching is a trained scien- 
tific expert in English teaching consulted, and not in- 
frequently, when such experts protest against  exist- 
ing conditions their opinions are treated with con- 
tempt. 

For two and a half years. an investigation has been 
in progress, aided by thousands of English teachers and 
by two national bodies of teachers, to ascertain what 
are the proper laboratory <¢onditions for the efficient 
teaching of English expression. The simplest _ state- 
ment of the results established is that in secondary 
schools, under average conditions, the number of pupils 
that can be effectively trained in English by a_ single 
teacher is about fifty. But the average number actually 
assigned to a single teacher is about 130; the maxi- 
mum reaches 250. 

If a day’s work for a teacher be defined as eight 
hours, the same general data give the same_ results. 
To train 130 pupils effectively would require eighteen 
hours a day of a teacher’s time, whether the training be 
written or oral. 

English is now one of the least expensive subjects in 
the curriculum in proportion to the number of students 
taking it. It is sometimes said to be the most import- 
ant subject in the curriculum. If it is worth as much 
as Science, an investment equal to that in Science, im 
proportion to the number of pupils taught, should 
make the English laboratory as efficient as the Science 3 
laboratory. Under present average conditions the lab 
oratory teaching of English is a pretense, and efficiency 
is impossible, except by overworking teachers. 
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CORRECTION ACCEPTED. 


Mr. Seaver’s letter shows how easy it is, with the 
greatest general care as to facts to let a thing slip by. 
We think it is the first slip by. We think it is the first 
time that we have failed to remember when the census 
did not mean the same thing in two decades. Of course 
we took the census figures for the two decades for- 
getting that Oklahoma in 1900 was not the same as in 
1910. . 

Dear Dr. Winship: May I take exception to a state- 
ment in your leading article in the Journal of Education 
of June 27th? In the first paragraph you state that the 
population of Oklahoma increased -321 per cent. be- 
tween 1900 and 1910. In the World Almanac for 1912, 
(p. 620) I find that the population of Oklahoma in 1900 
(including Indian Territory) was 790,391; in 1910, 
1,657,155. The percentage of increase during that 
period was 109.7, 

During the same period the state of Washington in- 
creased in population 120.4 per cent. Washington was 
first, Oklahoma second, Idaho third, in percentage of in- 
crease. We are quite proud of the leadership of our 
state in this respect, and do not like to, see it disputed. 

Very truly yours, 
Charles H. Seaver. 
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Editor Journal of Education:— 

The figures given in your admirable issue of June 
20 regarding our high school enrollment seem startling, 
no doubt, to the public, but even yet do not come quite 
up to the facts; for the yearly enrollment, in the eight 
years since I became connected with the school, is: 
1903-'04, 301 (the year before I came); 1904-05, 386; 
1905-'06, 471; 1906-'07, 621; 1907-08, 721; 1908-'09, 858; 
1909-'10, 1,079; 1910-'11, 1,364; 1911-'12, 1,568; equals a 
net gain of 1,267 students in eight years, or 520 per 
cent. F. C. Jacoby. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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“MAD AS A HATTER.” 


BY WILLIAM JONES GREGORY 


In conversation a few evenings ago, a young lady 
used the old saying “mad as a hatter’; some of the 
group had never heard the expression, and we fell to 
discussing its meaning. No reason could we see why a 
hatter should be held up as a standard for anger. 

The explanation of dictionaries seemed to us far 
fetched. Although the phrase seems to have been 
long in colloquial use it does not appear often in print; 
and so literature did not help us. Then we set our- 
selves directly at the problem and asked “Why should 
a hatter proverbially be considered mad? 

A hatter is plainly one who makes or sells hats. 
Now never in buying a hat, have I found the vendor 
either passionate or irrational Be it noted here that 
the makers of women’s hats are not hatters but mil- 
liners; so whatever men may think of their wares or 
their bills does not affect the question. : 

Since hat sellers seemed so good natured, we pursued 
our inquiry after the makers. The picture of country 
lasses making endless braids of straw, while their 
tongues, nimble as their fingers, ran in merry chatter, 
gave no sign of madness, they were both sensible and 
merry. Neither could we find fault with those who 
sewed the long rolls of braid together or pressed them 
into fashionable shapes. 

One further inquiry remained; who made this felt 
hat, and does he justify the proverb. I went to one of 
the largest hat factories in the land. Very courteously 
we were invited to wait a few minutes until a guide 
could show us around and explain the processes. We 
found the great building filled with most _ interesting 
machinery and busy workmen. But in all this huge 
iactory we saw no one who would warrant the proverb. 
All this was modern, the phase was old when this 
machinery was invented. We must find the original 
hatter. I had a long search for him; at last in a corner 
of a distant city I found one of the fast disappearing 
guild of those who make, actually make, felt and form 
it into hats. 

And this is how he did it:— 

Upon a broad smooth table the hatter laid a closely 
woven sheet and upon it he dropped a quantity of fur. 
According to the grade of felt that is wanted the fur 
may be wool, or that shorn from the pelts of rabbits, 
or musk rats, or beaver, or nutrie. There on the sheet 

it lay, a fluffy mass. Deftly he spread the pile into a 
round mat perhaps two feet or more across and nearly 
an inch deep, then he took a bow and passed the string 
several times in different directions over the surface of 
the fur, twinging it as he did so. The object of this 
appeared to be tq break up any little clots of fur and to 
leave the fibres lying cris-crossed in all directions. 

When he was satisfied with the appearance of the fur, 
he laid upon it another cloth and began to pat it with his 

hands and to press it all over; at first gently and with a 
slightly rubbing motion; gradually he increased the 
vigor of his movements until at last he appeared to be 
giving it a hearty slapping. Then seizing the two 
sheets, the mat between, he rolled it up, first in this 
direction then in that, meantime pounding it vigorously, 
I had almost said unmercifully. A light dawned upon 
my eves. Whether crazy or angry that he should thus 
attack this roll of cloth, at any rate he certainly was 
“mad as a hatter.” But of a sudden his fury subsided, 
he unrolled the mannikin that had been so _ furiously 
maltreated, lifted the upper cloth and there before my 
eyes lay a pad of felt, ready now to be shaped into a hat. 


—Ss 
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L. M. B., South Carolina: I have never told one friend 
of the merits of the Journal of Education but that he 
sent in his subscription. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF JEAN 
JACQUES: ROUSSEAU. By Willliam Boyd, Lec- 
turer in Education, University of Glasgow. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 368 pp. Price, $1.75. 
From “The Educational Theory of Rousseau” one 

gets an unusually broad view of the figure whom Dr. 
Boyd is pleased to call “the first New Educationist,” 
because the author realizes that the right method of 
approach to Rousseau’s theory of education is not 
through the “Emile” alone, but thnough his whole social 
philosophy. Rousseau lived in an age of intense tran- 
sition, and in this study of his works Dr. Boyd brings 
out the effect of such an age on a mind like Rousseau's. 
“He was essentially a pioneer, to whom it fell to venture 
into the unexplored territory. of the future; and his 
thought, like that of most pioneers, had the defects of 
its qualities.” In relation to seducation Rousseau is 
thought of first as a destructive critic naturally enougn. 
But there was a distinctly constructive side to his educa- 
tional theory, as Dr. Boyd points out in his last chapter. 
Rousseau. means that whatever else it is, the ideal 
education which is in accord with nature is the one that 
begins with a sound knowledge of the course of physical 
and mental growth in childhood and youth, and adapts 
its method to it. All the most characteristic features 
of his system depend on the importance which he at- 
tached to the child as a child, 

In the section on recent educational theory on Rous- 
seau’s relation to recent educational theory Dr. Boyd 
makes some interesting observations on American educa- 
tion. “The Nineteenth Century neglected Rousseau, not 
because it had discarded his individual ways 
of thinking, but because .it had largely assimi- 
lated. it... . It is to the United States 
that» we-;must turn . ify we ,would ‘see the “reincarnation 
of the Rousseaulian spirit at its best and at its worst. 
. « » Rousseau desired some judicious man to pro- 
vide the teacher with a treatise on Child Study; and 
to-day many people in America, both judicious and in- 
judicious, are busy trying to provide the schools with 
the necessary knowledge of the child. Whatever 
the immediate practical. value of this. recrudescence of 
Rowsseat’s point of view in America—about which there 
is room for doubt—there is no question as to its Im- 
portance of for the ultimate educational synthesis to- 
watds which.all the nations are making in their several 
ways,” 


FESTIVALS AND PLAYS IN SCHOOLS AND 
ELSEWHERE. By Percival Chubb, Former Director 
of Festivals in the Ethical Culture School, New York, 
and his associates of the school staff. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Illustrated, 403 pp. 
$2.00 net. 

Not until lately has the educative power of joy been 
recognized. “What we lack in our schools we lack. also 
in our life—the joy of refined and edifying leisure actiyi- 
ties; such joy as was expressed in the folk festivals of 
the past through folk songs, folk dance, folk drama, and 
folk ritual; such joy as expressed itself for the little 
child in the folk play of the nursery, These are perish- 
ing together. Unless the school and the public play- 
ground, the settlement and recreation center, can restore 
this joy of self activity and ingenious play, there is littie 
prospect that it will be restored to us in any other 
way. The home so far as the great mass of our workers 
are concerned, is becoming less and less a center of play 
and amusement. , It has no nursery, no yard; the school, 
the playground, and the social center must take its 


place.” ‘What a pitiful spectacle of recreational inepti- 
tude we have to reckon with.” So it seems to Percival 
Chubb. In “Festivals and Plays” he offers a book which 


he rightly calls “at once a practical handbook and an 
educational treatise,” in which he shows what a great 
deal might be gained by developing the festival (the 
word has a large connotation) as an organic factor in 
education; primarily and directly in school education, 
but also secondarily and indirectly in social and civic 
education. It has value as play and as work also, The 
festival’ becomes a means of moral education through 
“its promotion of the three. .pieties,—natural _ piety, 
human piety, and institutional piety.” . And it has strictly 
pedagogical effectiveness, because it is the best means of 
effecting vital correlation between the subjects of the 
curriculum. “In the next place, our pedagogical skeptic 


oo Ae brought to appreciate the fact that the festival 
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best possible means of-utilizing the fundamental 
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dramatic instincts proper to childhood—the play instinct, 
the imitative instinct, and that instinct toward self-ex- 
pression through singing, gesturing, and dancing which 
is inborn in the child.” ue Chubb makes out a strong 
case, and then he takes up the organization of the festival 
and the difficulties of organization inherent in the at- 
tempt to make the festival an integral part of school 
work instead of being an “extra,” a distraction, and an 
additional burden for the teacher, “His Associates” con- 
tribute four valuable sections of the volume: Music im 
the Festival, by Peter W. Dykeman; Art in-the Festival, 
by James Hall; Costuming in the Festival, by Marie R. 
Perrin; and Dancing in the Festival, by Mary G. Aller- 
ton; and First Steps in the Festival and Dramatic 
Activities, by Mary Ray Goodlander. The appendices 
give detailed directions for working out programs, 
costumes, specimens of dramatization, and three biblio- 
gtaphies. There are many excellent illustrations. Mr. 
Chubb is to be congratulated on the complete and 
altogether practical treatment of this element in educa- 
tion which is as yet not fully recognized. 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
SOME OF ITS PROBLEMS. By Julius Sachs. 
Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Teachers’ Professional Library. Price, $1.10 net. 
This study is especially valuable because of the in- 

formation that it gives out along many lines of pro- 
fessional and scholastic interest. Its suggestions are 
important as suggestions rather than as conclusions. 
The quotations, which are abundant and varied, should 
not be taken as authorative nor, always, as the latest 
judgment of the one quoted, We can scarcely believe 
that Professor George H. Palmer will thank Dr. Sach 
at this stage in educational progress for quoting him 
as saying: “The attempt to secure morality by instruc- 
tion is not only polite but pernicious.” or President 
Nicholas Murray Butler for being quoted as saying that 
there is no greater waste of time in schools than morel 
teaching of the specific kind, or Dr. Gilbert for being 
quoted as saying that special training in morals is 
dangerous. Individual sentiment, as well as public senti- 
ment, is changing so rapidly that it is unjust to quote 
any man on a live topic from his speaking or writings 
of ten years ago. The boak is valuable, but it must 
not be accepted as conclusive or reliable as expressing 
opinions of to-day on all subjects. Much can be gotten 
from it that is well worth while, but one must not think 
that he is getting from it the gospel of to-day ‘on all 
topics of which it treats. 


se 


THE HOLBROOK READER FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES. By Florence Holbrook, Forestville Schoo, 
Chicago. Chicago: Ainsworth & Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 100 pp. 

Everything Miss Holbrook does has the double merit 
of being ingenious, and generally useable where she plans 
for its use. This book is exceedingly clever, to use a 
word that is highly expressive. It throws to the winds all 
conventionality, traditionality, and artificiality. There is 
no “cat” to see, no boy to run, but Philip has a six-year- 
old birthday party on the first two pages, with a birthday 
cake with six candles, and twelve little boys and girls 
are skipping along the margins of the story. So on 
from page to page Philip and Mary have the best times 
ever, at play, at home, at the kindergarten, at school, 
and visiting friends. It is life, real life, real child-life, 
from start to finish, Every illustration illuminates tre 
text. They are most attractive. The tint of the paper 
is so effective that it is likely to be universally adopted. 


YOUTH AND OPPORTUNITY. Being Chapters of 
the Factors of Success. By Thomas Tapper, Litt. D. 
New York: Platt & Peck Co. 

Dr. Thomas Tapper, widely known in the educational 
world as a leader in public school music teaching, has 
attained a reputation well worth while as a writer for 
young people, and this book, one of a series for boys 
and youths, which is to appear from time to time, is 
one of the best books on opportunity that has ever been 
issued, and we do not forget Samuel Smiles’ “Self- 
Help” series. Young people will read it, if they would 
not it would be valueless. There are thirty-two chapters 
grouped under Equipment, Efficiency, Culture, Activity, 
Resources, Achievement, and The Message. Of course 
there are abundant examples of success won by men 
and women, who, from humble circumstances, have won 
a high place. Biography and the philosophy of success 
are the frame-work of every chapter. Opportunity exists 
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for everyone, and no limit is placed on Youth. The 
book is particularly valuable for boys and girls in High 
schools, for young men and women in College, and for 
those whose work in life seems to make the fulfillment 
of ambition difficult. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. General editors: Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Professor J. Arthur Thomson, Professor 
William T. Brewster, Herbert Fisher. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. Each volume complete in 
itself and sold separately. Price, 50 cents, 56 cents 
postpaid. 

These are numbers 40, 41, 42, and 44 of the series, 
of which forty-six are now issued. The plan is to issue 
ten volumes quarterly until at least one hundred have 
been issued. Of those already issued six are historical, 
six literary, eight scientific, three economical, six 
sociological, others deal with geography, travel, philo- 
sophy, and psychology. Every volume of the Library is 
absolutely new and specially written. Every subject is 
of living and permanent interest; and the books are 
written for the general reader as well as the student. 
Each volume is complete and independent; but the series 
has been planned as a whole to form a comprehensive 
library of modern knowledge. Every volume is written 
by a recognized authority on its subject, and the Library 
is published under the direction of Professor Gilbert 
Murray and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, of Oxford, Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen, and Professor W. T. 
Brewster, of Columbia University, New York. The 
volume on Psychology is a study in behavior, which 
makes it a noble phase of applied psychology. The 
Principles of Physiology is in no sense a test-book or 
a strictly scientific treatment, it is rather an interesting 
popularizing of applied physiology. The English lan- 
guage is an attractive historical sketch of the origin, 
development, and use of our language from earliest 
times, with a study of all languages that have contributed 
to English as it is to-day. Buddhism, a study of the 
Buddhist noun, is one of the best presentations of this 
subject, which is just now of special interest, that has 
appeared. 


‘THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS. A story of the 
Peace Movement for Young People. By Lucile Gulli- 
ver, with a foreword by David Starr Jordan. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
293 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

By far the most comprehensive, definite, delightful, 

_ patriotic book on Peace for young people in school or 

out is “The Friendship of Nations,” by Lucile Gulliver. 
The spirit is admirable, the facts are graphically set 
forth, the style is most attractive, the topics discussed 
are highly important, as the following list shows:—The 
Story of War, The History of Peace, The Message of 
the Czar, The City of Peace, The Geography of Peace, 
Your Ships upon the Sea, The Arithmetic of War, The 
Veterans’ Tribute, The World Brotherhood. “The 
Friendship of Nations” is a simple, concise, charming 
story of the peace movement from the earliest times. 
It tells how peace between nations was first developed 
by their intercourse with one another; who the great 
historical peacemakers were; how friendly relations be- 
tween countries were strengthened by treaties, leagues, 
and conferences; of the part played by discoveries, in- 
ventions, and works of art in the cause of peace; of 
the business side of war and war preparations. 

THE UNOFFICIAL SECRETARY. By Mary Rid- 
path Mann, with illustrations by F. J. Arting. Chicago: 
A. C. McClure & Co. Cloth. 280 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 
One can but wonder at the ingenuity of novelists in 

getting such an infinite variety of settings for the 

staging of the play of their characters. The plot is a 

comparatively easy matter, but the setting as a play for 

description, information, and interest has its limitations. 

This cannot be a matter of the imagination. It must 

be the real thing. The “Unofficial Secretary” has these 

settings. Life on shipboard en route to South America, 
life in Paraquay, and life in the consular service in South 

American court circles, All this may seem conventional, 

but it is romantic from start to finish, 





THE SPRING OF THE YEAR. WINTER. Both 
by Dallas Lore Sharp. Illustrated by Robert Bruce 
Horsfall. The Dallas Lore Sharp Nature Series: 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, each 60 cents, net. 

Nature appears at her best when Dallas Lore Sharp 
introduces it. All the magazines welcome any phase of 
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nature when brought to it on the pen of Dallas Lore 
Sharp, as the Atlantic: Monthly, the Century, the Na- 
tional Magazine, the World’s Work, and Review of 
Reviews can testify. Here the best of these writings 
about nature in her seasonable moods are gathered in 
book form and especially adapted to school use by 
several pages in each of notes and suggestions for 
teachers. Here the literary master, the scientist, and 
the pedagogical expert appear in a most attractive book 
about nature. There has been difficulties in the way 
of conducting successful nature study courses in the 
grades, but the difficulties disappear before such books 
as Dallas Lore Sharp produces. The wonderfully fascin. 
ating, yet simple diction he uses in describing the sights, 
sounds, and experiences of the various seasons wins the 
reader, teacher, parent, or child, at once. Mr. Hors- 
fall’s many illustrations contribute to make this series 
of nature readers highly satisfactory. 
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“Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates.” By J. 8. Kingsley, . 


Price, $2.25. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sen & So. 
“ Lippincott’s Third Reader.” By Homer P. Lewis. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. , 
“ Bookkeeping Complete Course.” By George W. Miner. Price, 


$1.40.——‘‘ Examples of Industrial Education.”’ » .. M. Leavitt. - 
alg 


Price, $1.25.‘ The Golden Treasury.’’ By F.T. . 

50 cents. Beaten ; Gina & Co. ‘ ¢ raves 
* Founders o ern Psychology.’’ By G. Stanley Hall. 

$2.50. New York : D. Appleton Compan oe 4 " 
“Sentences and Their Elements.’’ By Marle, Savage, Seavey. Price 

80 cents. New York : The Macmillan Company. ; 
“Greyhound Fanny.’’ By Martha Morley Stewart. Price, $1.50. 

re : eg es i & Sons. 
“Lame an vely.’’ By Frank Crane. Price, $1.00. : 

Forbes & oe y y $ Chicago : 
“ tisoner of War in Virginia, 1864-1865." By George H. 

Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 — 
“British P»ems.”’ Edited by P. A. Hutchinson. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 
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If you have eak, Wea ate es oF 
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Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Ee 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By JOHN M. MANLY 


Head of Department of English, University of Chicago, 
and ELIZA R. BAILEY 


HIS New Series provides for effective training in 
spoken 9s well as written English. It culti 
vates the habit of using unhesitatingly and auto- 
matically correct forms, and the habit of using 
correct, idiomatic speech. It correlates the English 
work with other studies, such as geography and his- 
tory. It provides an abundance of material for 
practice that is well graded, apt, and interesting. 
Besides the usual written exercises, it includes 
instruction in writing business letters, orders, bills, 
checks, receipts, reports of committees, etc. The 
section on grammar is clear, concise, and prepares 
for high sehool studies. 


Book 1,—LANGUAGE LESSONS. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 320 pages . . . . 45 cents 
Book 11.—COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. Cloth. 
Wiustrated. 370 pages . . . 60 cents 


D.C. HEATH & GO, Publshas 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
m every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 
vould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 














MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


August 22-27: Second International 

Moral Education Congress, The 
Hague; Felix Adler, chairman 
American Committee. 


September 26, 27, 28: National Vo- 
cational Art and Industrial Con- 
gress, Hotel La_ Salle, Chicago; 
secretary, Miss Frances Thomp- 
son, Chi¢ago. 


October 11-12. Eastern [ilinois 
Teachers’ Association, Charles- 
ton. 


October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 


October 28-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 25: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, New Haven 
and Hartford; Claude C. Russell, 
New Haven president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, . Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 


November 7-9: Central . Ohio 
Teachers’. Association, Columbus. 


November 7, &, 9: Farmers’ National 
Congress, New Orleans, La. 


November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
meeting, Milwaukee; president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; 
secretary, M. A, Bussewitz, Mil- 
waukee. 


November 14-16: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield; 
president, Uel W. Lamkin, Clinton; 
secretary, E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 


November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
a J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 

Teachers’ Association, St. Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
eles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
anta Ana; secretary, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock; 
president, J. P. Womack, Magnolia. 

December 26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 


Harrisburg: president, J. G. Becht, 
Harrisburg. 


December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
State University of lowa. 


+ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The 1911  re- 
port of Superintendent Henry O. 
Wheeler is unusually good: It sets 
forth with accuracy and detail just 
what is being taught in the -schools, 
how it is being taueht and how 
much it costs to teach the different 
subjects and keep up the school 
property. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Mr. Franklin S. Hoyt 
of the educational department of the 
Houghton, Mifflin Company was on 
July 17 elected to the Board of Di- 
y. ctors..oi.the..corporation, 

CAMBRIDGE. The small school 
board has not scored “a famous 
victory” in this city. The Good Gov- 
ernment campaign which secured a 
school board of five members can- 
not be greatly pleased with the re- 
sult. It is not a question of men, 
but it is significant that in Cam- 
bridge, with a small board, the su- 
perintendent with no _ dignified or 
open criticism, a man with a clean 
and efficient record, should be dis- 
missed by a vote of two to three on 
purely partisan lines. Mr. Frank 
E. Parlin’s term of office expires 
September 1. 


FITCHBURG. Superintendent 
Edgerly’s 1911 report contains a 
sane section on “the cry that is 
heard the length and breadth of 
the land, retardation of pupils.” 

GREENFIELD, Harry 
Bonney of Barre succeeds William 
H. Whiting, resigned, as principal of 
the high school. 

LOWELL. School affairs are 
not eminently peaceful under the re- 
organized city. Just where the spirit 
of the hour will carry the schools 
we cannot make a guess. 

MILLBURY. Ira T. Chapman, 
who left the superintendency of the 
Millbury and Oxford schools after 
six years service to accept the super- 
intendency. of the Norwalk, Con- 
necticut schools,’is to be succeeded 
here by Chauncey C. Ferguson, su- 
perintendent of the West Brook- 
field, Sturbridge and New Braintree 
schools. Mr. Ferguson is a gradu- 
ate of Bates College, and is forty 
years old. He has been superin- 
tendent in West Brookfield three 
years. 

NEWTON. One thousand dol- 
lars is appropriated for the two va- 
cation schools, held at the Mason 
and Stearns schools. The sessions 
are held every week day from 8,30 
until 9.45 and from 10.15 until 11.30 
each week day of the month’s term. 

The sessions are divided so that 
throughout the school hours a group 
is at work on the playground every 
half hour. The Newton Centre 
school has about one hundred pupils 
enrolled and the only: things taught 
are sewing, cooking and sloyd. At 
Nonantum a staff of twenty-five in- 
structors is at work under the direc- 
tion of Kenelm Winslow, principal 
of the Stearns school. Four of these 
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are regular public school teachers 
and the others are volunteers, . The 
enrollment at.this school is about 
seven hundred pupils and the aver- 
age daily attendance is more than 
five hundred. The kindergarten has 
about one hundred pupils and one 
hundred and fifty others are cared 
for in the primary grade, where they 
are taught cardboard construction, 
the making of scrap b folk 
dancing and chorus work. In the 
latter branch popular songs are 
made use of, together with some of 
the familiar college songs and others 
that are well known in the home, 
the idea being to make use of music 
that will appeal to the children The 
upper classes afford instruction to 
boys in basketry, printing, wood 
working and the weaving of ham- 
.nocks.. This year, as an experiment, 
the, making of tennis nets has been 
tried with great success. The girls 
may also take up basketry and the 
weaving, in’ addition to crocheting 
knitting, cooking and dressmaking, 
Last year millinery was taken up as 
an innovation and this year there are 
thirty-five girls in the class and some 
of their work is excellent. 

In order to improve the standing 
of his school, without adding to tte 
expense, Mr. Winslow has worked 
out a method of training pupils to 
act as his assistants. Thus a boy who 
has attended the Independent Indus- 
trial school at Nonantum, helped 
out in the printing department of 
the vacation school this summe:, 
while a girl who-has studied crochet- 
ing and knitting several years as- 
sisted in that branch. 

STONEHAM. James W. McDon- 
ald, long-time agent of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, 
died suddenly at his vacation camp 
on Moosehead lake in Maine, on Au- 
gust 5. He was a native of Houl- 
ton, Me., a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, and was principal of the 
high schools of Abington, and of 
this town prior to his election to 
state work. He has made his resi- 
dence here for about thirty years, 
taking an active part in ail public 
matters, earning the designation of 
the “first citizen” in all good work. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence. J. M. Swain, principal 
of Point street grammar school, died 
recently, after a long term of ser- 
vice in a principalship in the city. 
Mr. Sawin was a graduate of the 
Bridgewater State Normal school, 
in the class with Dr. John T. Prince, 
Ezra W. Sampson, the late H. 
Chapin Sawin, A. E. Winship and 
other men prominent in educational 
work. He was in the cit~ school 
service for nearly forty years, and 
he maintained the reputation of 
Bridgewater and of the Providence 
schools. 

Martin S. Fanning principal of the 
Oxford street grammar school re- 
signed on July 30 to enter business. 


Richard W. Smith retires from the 
principalship of the Broad - street 
grammar school] after forty years’ 
educational service in the city. He 
is a graduate of the Bridgewater 
Normal school and of Wesleyan 
College at Middletown, Conn, a 
man of broad interests, noble man- 
hood, and is eminently fraternal. 
He has a most attractive farm in 
ans R. L, where he is enjoying 
ife. 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W HOLDEN, Pres. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

St. Francis Xavier College is to be 
united with Fordham University, 
New York City.. The St. Francis 
Xavier grammar and high school will 
be maintained. 

NEW YORK CITY. New York 
city’s special committee on school in- 
quiry, consisting of President Mur- 
chel of the Board of Aldermen, 
Controller Prendergast and Borough 
President Cyrus C. Miller of the 
Bronx, have filed with the Board of 
Estimate a full report outlining the 
plan and scope of its inquiry and the 
nature of the various reports of ex- 
perts and = specialists which have 
been or will be submitted. In its re- 
port the special committee takes the 
Board of Education to task for fail- 
ure or inability to provide the com- 
mittee with definite information on 
subjects requiring the appropriation 
of millions of dollars annually for 
educational purposes, or to produce 
evidence to substantiate the esti- 
mates of the sums needed and asked 
for. Especially does the report 
criticise the Board of Education’s 
policy of purchasing sites for school 
buildings in advance of their need, 
a procedure which, it déclares, has 
cost the city millions and entailed 
a loss of $600,000 annually in carry- 
ing charges, interest and loss of 
taxes. Fifty-four thousand children 
were forced on part time because 
the schools and seats were not where 
they could be used. 

A financial campaign is being car- 
ried on by the leaders of the Boy 
Scouts of America. The aim is to 
raise money from every part of the 
country to sustain the scout move- 
ment. While of course , to ybtain 
money to bear the expenses 
national headquarters is the first aim 
in this campaign, another motive ts 
equally important. Up to the pres- 
ent time the expenses of establishing 
the scout movement in this coun- 
try have been met by a compara- 
tively small group of philanthropists 
who were firmly convinced that 
scouting activities and the principles 
that they taught would make better 
citizens for the country and that 
once the movement was started it 
would be self-sustaining. 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


from September until the following June 
Makes it the 


Most Econonical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5U0c apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M.€ HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Now that there are between four @_8 a2 
and five hundred thousand boy * 
scouts in the country, and the scout Arithmetie 
movement has been tested, the Supplementary Leaflets 


(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools, 


founders hope the movement will Saad 00 conta for coméle, ctaiina anata 


go forward under its own momen- The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 
tum. It is believed that a financial Address Department F 

campaign in which hundreds of men gg * 
are appealed to and in which they @ B ges 


give money will develop a still wider oe Ee > 

interest in the scout movement. The 

men yj ers ery 7 ay ok a The Standard History of the 

principle are likely to look further . 

and see if the money is wisely spent. Presidency 

It is believed also that the boys 

themselves want to pay something OUR PRESIDENTS AND 

for the many benefits they receive. THEIR OFFICE 

Already scout-masters have taken 

hat attitude. 

wera 30 9 By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
BUFFALO. The very effective with introduction by CHAMP CLARK 

work of the committee of the North “Tic ; "9 

American Civic League for Immi- This is & very sensible. book. 


grants in Buffalo is described at From the Introduction by Hon, Champ Clark, Speaker 





length in the committee’s reports. House of Representatives in Congress 
Especially has been the experiment  600pp. Octavo, Illustrated. Cloth, $3, Postage 30c 
in teaching immigrant women how Half-morocco, $6. Full Morocco, $10, 


to become good housewives. “Do- 


mestic educators” are sent directly The Neale Publishing Company 


into the homes which are willing to New York and Washington 
receive them, and they show the Correspondence invited 
™ - ; 








A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 
apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 
er Booklet J. 





Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schvols where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. pe, set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY OOMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atianta, Sen Framcisco; Chicago: Thomas Charles Com- 
pang,80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street 
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To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 
Are you leaking fox ‘Teachers of Music, 

m Subj 
Dooringorpaysiel Sublet nah 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 


he Thomas 


For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training young 

men and women to teach these special 
subjects. Our graduates are teaching in 








every state in the country, and they are 
“in great demand. All our courses are de- 


To these facts, in connection with our strong 
Faculty and the thorough training we give, 
we owe oursuccess. Several large buildings 
devoted exclusively to school work. 
entis modern and complete 


com hens, pad pvepenced 
: ; Se reiich tins gcluon is ran is 
nool special Sud) ognized by educatorseverywhere. 


Dreawelaere: 
Exclusively to 
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| Seiten, of Gdatk nl 
‘ men . hi+ Mao, ts o chools an 
SCIENCE Domesti WERE Boards of Education. Catalogue and 
Trainine Phy 4| full information will be furnished on 
Ual ITalNnine.,t SiLAal application. - Address 
Barntialsace. ‘THE SECRETARY. ad 
ae 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 











mothers how to clean house, how to 
buy, how to cook, how to sew, and 
how to care for children. The com- 
mittee took up this work last Sep- 
tember under the direction of Mrs. 
A. L. Hansen, who now has three 
paid workers and twelve volunteers. 
A woman physician is giving special 
lessons in sex hygiene. In outlin- 
ing what seems to her the practical 
results of the work Mrs. Hansen 
say:— 

“Tt has been found that the tegch- 
ing given to the mother of a family 
is passed along to her neighbors and 
relatives, especially the teaching of 
food principles. It very frequently 
happens that a woman’s neighbors 
and relatives are in her home when 
the educator arrives, and they re- 
ceive the benefit of the instruction. 
The news seems to fly along some 
streets that the educator is in a cer- 
tain home, and women come flocking 
into the house to see what is going 
on, many of them bringing gar- 
ments to be fitted or altered. 

“Cereals are now used in fifty 
homes where a month ago they were 
unknown. Stews and nourishing 
soups have taken the place of boiled 
cabbage and fried pork. Women 
are bakine their own bread and 
cookies, instead of buying a most 
inferior quality. There are number- 
less children now receiving proper 
hygienic care who before the edu- 
cators’ visits were strangers to soap 
and water. Prospective mothers 
have benefited greatly by the instruc- 
ition given. Hardly a day passes 
that the dispensaries are not visited 
by several patients sent in by the 
educators. Lessons in sewing have 
proved very attractive to a large 
number of women. The educators 
have found that after cutting and 
fitting one garment for a woman, she 
can generally manage a second very 
well alone. Through co-operation 
with the Charity Organization So- 
ciety twenty women are taught how 


to buy economically. The Charity 
Organization Society committee 
have given the grocery order, or 
cash, for the family into the care of 


the educators. It has been found 
that after the aid has been discon- 


tinued the women still buy as_ in- 
Structed. In a number yf these 
families regular instruction by tl 

educator can soon be discontinued 
altogether. The class work has 


proved far-reaching. The educators 
have found that the girls carry home 


signed especially for Public School work. 











EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIGAL ART SGHOSS Of tarts. 
training so different it cannes be an 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK = icormathon'Snd tine of Bete ae or 
Re D. Pres., Pierce Bldg,, 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest scheol ef Oratory, Literature, and 
Fedagegy in America. Itaims to develop in 
the student a knewledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. beautiful ew pute 
Summer sessiens. Catalegue and ful! in- 
formatien on application te 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


120 Claremont Avenue 





FRANK DAMROSCH - - - - - Director GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 


Special Course for Supervisors of a. ©, Boyden, M. A. 
Music in Public Schools 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 


THOMAS TAPPER - - - - -  Prinoipa Massachusetts. CoeducationaL 
es Department for the pedagogical and 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS —Scormarctar sunientar “ShCRSES of the 
October 5th and 8th 


man, Principal. 
ENROLLMENT 
GENTS who will solicit subscriptions at 


September 30th to October 1 Oth institutes and summer schools. Liberal 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed Commission paid. Address JOURNAL OF 
on appliecatien. = EDUCATION, 6 Beacon street, Beston. 








WANTED 








the instructions given in class, so tic educators confine themselves to 
that for every girl in class a family constructive educationa! work. 
is reached. The classes in sewing Where material relief is necessary it 
are taught hygiene and economy as_ is supplied by the Charity Organiza- 
well as sewing. The families dealt tion Society. Where sickness or ail- 
with are usually referred by the ments exist the District Nursing 


Charity Organization Society, social association, the tuberculosis bureau 


service departments of hospitals, of the health department, dispen- 
settlements, the District Nursing ‘aries, and hospitals are called upon. 
association, clergymen, and neigh- Duplication is avoided. Co-opera- 

per: 


bors. In these families the domes- 


ion is the watchword 
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When nothing else will start dirt 
YOU KNOW 


SAPOLIO 


WILL DO IT 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 
CLEANS SCOURS POLISHES 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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Se 


sk Teachers’ 
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Agencies *°ste’ 
Portland, Ore, 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
kes Angee, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 





Cc. J. Albe 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and ee 


booklet “Teaching as a B 
Washington; Taaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


rt, Manager 


623 Se. Wabash Av. 
Chicage, Il. 


YOU want 
5 Macity Ballding, Spobane, 
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Tenth 
Year 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Retablished 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay- 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ef successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 














Some New Books 








Title. 
Founders of Modern Psychology 


Red Lane 
Lippineott’s Third Reader 
‘The Progress of a United People. 
Explorers and Settlers 
The Colenists and the Revolution 


A New Nation... ....-4..-Be- st esee peed ncee ngs ese- 


tences and Their Elements 
The American Secondary School 


Principles and Methods of Teach ing Reading.. 


Letters from a Father to His Son on Enter- 
Sie ete Course 
al Education 


Compa 

A Prisoner of 

My Demon Motor Boat 
The Young Crusaders 
Pin Money Suggestions.. 
Sreybound Fanny 

Lame and Lovely 


Author. 


Publisher. 


D. AppletonCo, N. Y. 

Harper Brothers, ‘‘ 1.35 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Barstow [Ed.} The Century Co., N.Y. .50 


“ “a “ “ “ a 
Savage, Seavey The Macmillan Co.,N. Y. #0 
Sachs os + ~ * in 
Taylor - “ se 6S 
Thwing 
Miner 1.40 
Leavitt 1.25 
Palgrave * it “ Be! 
Kingsley P. Biakiston’s Sons & Co. Phila. 2.25 
Putnam  G.P.Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 

Fitch Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1 
“ “ ce “a 


The Platt & Peck Co., N, Y. 
Ginn & Co., Boston 


a “ 


Stewart R. R. Donne) 
Crane, Forbes & 


“ 


& Sons, Chicago 
0., Chicago 1. 











NEW JERSEY. 


EWARK. — Compared with | all 
Poe large cities of the United 
States, Newark schools are preemi- 
nent in the following particulars: 
Fourteenth in population, eleventh 
in number of pupils enrolled in day 
schools, eighth in amount expended 
annually for maintenance, fifth in 
number of pupils enrolled in evening 
schools, third in number of pupiis 
enrolled in kindergarten, first in 
number of pupils (ratio ot popula- 
tion) enrolled in vacation schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. Upon the rec- 
ommendation of Superintendent 
Heeter the Board of Education has 
authorized the equipment of ten ad- 
ditional schools with facilities for in- 
struction in the practical sciences, 
more especially domestic science and 
manual training, at a cost of about 
$16,000. The board has also author- 
ized the purchase of sixteen single 
room portable buildings. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. The 
schoo! authorities of Crawfordsville 
have established permanently a sum- 


mer session as a part of the school 
work in that city. Each summer 
term is six weeks long. The 1912 
term has just closed. The first was 
held in 1911. The two years’ eéx- 
perience has proved the excellence 
of the plan. Any person of school 
age may enter the summer term and 
make up back work or help 
straighten out his record in any way. 
The school board pays the teachers 
and there is no charge for tuition. 
Although the per cent. of pupils re- 
tarded in Crawfordsville is not high, 
the summer terms, it is confidently 
believed, will lower this per cent. 
materially. 


SOUTH'BEND. Superintendent 
John A. Wood has resigned “to ac- 
cept a chair of pedagogy in New 
York City. where work, opportunity, 
and salary offer triple inducements,” 
according to the Educator-Journal. 


LINCOLN. Three of the four 
state normal schools give agricu)- 
tural work. The school at Kearney 
has one-year of gardening and allied 
work; the Peru school has a full 
two-year’s course; the Wayne school 
has a special teacher of agriculture 
who gives most of the work in the 
laboratory, supplemented by some 
gardening. At Chadron there is a 
short course in the academy. 





MENEELY &CO. 
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ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, The registration of 
students for the summer quarter 
at the University of Chicago 
reached a total of 3,053, of which 
number 1,550 were men and 1,503 
were women. There is a large repre- 
sentation, as usual, from the South- 
tn states. The registration at the 
university for each of the last foup . 
summer uarters has ) 

8,000 studenta eine 

EVANSTON. Dr. Arthur [| 
Kendall of Boston has been placed 
in charge of the research work on 
tuberculosis in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the chair for which was re- 
cently endowed with $250,000 by 
James A. Patten, Evanston, II], 

CHAMPAIGN. The new foun 
year course which has been out- 
lined by the College of Agriculture, 
oi the University of Illinois, has the 
first year’s work prescribed and ones 
half of the work of each semester 
of the sophomore year. The re- 
mainder of the time is given over to 
specialization in soils, crops, agri- 
cultural teaching, horticulture, 
farm mechanics, dairying or animal 
husbandry. 


_— 


MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. This city is to im 
troduce industrial education with a 
vocational trend and Superintendent 
E. P. Cummings has been on a tour 
of inspection of similar plans that 
have been successful. He spent a 
week in New England studying es- 
pecially the demonstration in Fitch- 
burg, Brookline, and Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

DETROIT. The scope of activi- 
ties of the new $400,000 high school, 
which was dedicated here in the 
spring 1s not limited to the courses 
given to high school students. The 
school has a four-fold purpose:— 

1, To give a boy a practical high 
school education. substituting—in 
place of the foreign languages—me- 
chanical drawing, shop work, mathe- 
matics, physics or chemistry. 

2. To prepare a boy for a higher 
technical education as given by the 
schools of engineering of the univer- 
sities. 

3. To facilitate the instruction of 
apprentices in the woodworking and 
metal working trades, by giving part- 
time instruction to boys already em- 
ployed in the shops in subjects re- 
lated to their special work, such as 
mathematics, shop science, mechani- 
cal drawing and shop work, the boys 
coming from their factories to this 
school one half day a week. All that 
this school can claim to do is to give 
a more all-around and efficiént train- 
ing than can be secured in the shop 
alone. 5 

4. To give instruction in evening 
classes to mechanics and appren- 
tices who are ambitious to increase 
their knowledge bv a broadened ex- 
perience in the use of machinery and 
by lessons in shop calculations and 
mechanical drawing pertaining to 
the particular trade in which they 
are employed. 
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“Suggestion in School Hygiene.” 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


Education Department, New York 
State. Bulletin 512. “Education 
Law. 1910, as amended to May 
7912.” 

Department of Education, Ken- 


& “Home Economics Work,’ 

prepared by ‘Mrs. Charles P. 

Weaver.” “School Improvement 

League Work,” prepared by Mrs. 
~ Weaver. 


8 No. 4. College of Medicine. 


By William H. Burnham, Clark 
University. Reprint from Peda- 
gogical Seminary, June, 1912. 
“Vocational Education.” Speech of 
Hon. Carroll S. Page, delivered in 
the Senate, June 5. Sixty-second 





Congress second session. Docu- 
ment No. 845. 

Annual Report of Boston School 
Committee: 1911. School Docr- 
ment, No. 15, 1911. 

Piymouth, N. H., Normal School. 
Catalog and Circular, 1916-1912. 
Ernest L. Silver, principal. 

The Francis W. Parker School 
(Chicago). Year Book.~ Vol.’ I. 

| Jane, 1912. “The Social Motive in 
Schoo] Work.” 35 cents. Pub- 
lished by the Faculty. 

"Report of the American Commis- 
sioners of the International Com- 
mission on the Teaching of Math- 
ematics.’ United States Bureau 
Of Education. Bulletin, 1912, No. 

~2% Whole No. 486. 

*“Fonctions of Public School Sys- 
fems for Citizenship.” By Presi- 
gent C. A. Duniway. Reprint of 
address before Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association. 


7 


Venice Union (California) Poly- 
thechnic high school. “Report on 
Efforts of Pupils Asking Credit 
for Outside -Work.” Principal, 
Cree T: Work. 


” 





BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Every so often a group of acts are 
Placed on a vaudeville program in 
such a manner as to harmonize into 
What the public term “a good show.” 
Just such a bill will be found next 
week at B. F. Keith’s theatre. Max’s 
burlesque circus will be one of the 
many big features. The burlesque 
bull fight, the famous wrestling 
match between the clowns and the 
three riding dogs are simply a_ few 
Of the many things worth seeing. 


Then there will be the Primrose 


comedy four. Every member of the 
GUartette weighs more than 240 


pounds. Felix Adler is one = of 
thé best known comedians on the 
Stage. This man “with the plair 
clothes” Adier is a high speed funny 
man. He gets a flying start and 
When he makes his exit the audience 
@re gasping for breath. The three 
Emersons should prove a most at- 
Sractive act to the Keith patrons 
Brown and Stann will present a de- 


ightful singing act and McCorthick 
ana itving should prove favorites 
SwWitn their clever skit entitled “‘Flir- 
Seay. «Mile. Martha ‘will also 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


JUL 1912 has been busier than usual and The School Bulletin Teachers Agency has filled a 
good many positions by recommendation of asingle candidate for a place. Fairmont, 
West Virginia, is a place where we bave sent a number of successful candidates £0 that when 
the superintendent wrote us in July that he wanted a good man toe train the boys athletically 
and help out in one or two ~— school subjects, we took some pains in finding the right man 
to recommend. We chose a LaFayette College man livit g in Hornet. New York, wi o bad an 
excellent record and by our strong recommendation he was elected tothe position The super- 
intendent at Oneonta, New York, wanted a teacher of English. We recommended a strong 
Syracuse University graduate with four years experience in teaching Engli h. Mr. Dann tele- 
graphed us that he would meet her at our office. He did so and she Wasappointed. The 
superintendent from Goshen RECOMMENDA wrote us ip July that he bad a 
couple of positions to fill, one in the high+choo) and one im 
the grades, and that he would be at our office ona certain date to meet suitable candidates, 
We arranged personal interviews and the Pept! hah our good judgment in selection. The 
Indiana Pennsylvania Norma! is a school to which we have sent many candidates. In July we 
were asked te recommend a candidate to teach pedagogy ard psychology and also a candi- 
date to teach geology and physical geography. @ recommended for the for- 
mer a uate of the University of Denver with post-graduate work at Buck- 
nell. University in Education, and for the latter a graduate and post-graduate of 
Cornell University. Both were apprinted. We have done a di deal more WOR 
of such work this month, but these examples show our find of placing . 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSF, N. Y. 
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Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. ; WM. 0, PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC introduces to’ Colleges, 


chools, and Fam 
and FOREIGN superwr Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tators, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction recommends good Schools to parents. Cal! om 


Bi Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


1 9 31 Union Square, New Youk, Est. 1889 


Phone. No advance fee 








T with gooa general education wanted for department work {® 
PECIALIS Ss High, Preparatory and Normal] Schodir and Colleges in Pena- 
syivania and other States. Grade: teachers with ability to teach some approveds 
tem of music and drawing secure pool’ $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACH ' AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
HENRY SABIN, Sec. and T 


hb year places teachers in at least $0 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
oat’ aaa North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “:.2°sccco2 stress! Boston 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINBS, IOWA 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for euperiog 
ME SOMER ree registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 953 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.-¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of al) Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &St., Albany, N. ¥- 





———_ ane 


led facilities f lacin 
WINSHIP |” tachere ta crery partot the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St... 
AGENCY 


Boston, [lass, 


ALVIN F, PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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_ Says Miss Remington: 


It PAYS to be known as'aa operator of the lead- 
ing typewriter—to share in the prestige which goes 
with leadership. 
it PAYS to operate the machine in widest use, 
because it means the widest choice of opportunities 
for me 
It PAYS toegjoy the advantages of the unnvaled 
Remington settles, The facilities provided by the 
“Remington Employment Departments, the largest, 
the best organized, the most thorough in the world. 
are always at my command. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(INCORPORATED) 
New Vors and Everywhere | 


August 15, 1942- 





“BRFICIENCY IN SCHOOLS” 


An article on the public school sit- 
uation. Broad, yet charged with 
detailed suggestion. Decidedly 
progressive. Points out un- 
worked possibilities. 


‘ By 
CALVIN N. KENDALL, Commissioner of Education, | 
New Jersey 
Commissioner Kendall asks two definite 7 
questions,—and answers them :— : 
1. In what way or ways immediately avail- 
able and possible and practicable may in- 
creased efficiency be had, and without cost? © 
11. In what way or ways may it be secured 
by means possible everywhere, and already 
realized to some degree in many places, f 
but at Some increased cost? 


Will appear in the issue of September 5 


Single Copies 5 Cents 


Journal of Education 
(Weekly) 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more | know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased | am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satistied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

' “IT want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I seep feei that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the sameconfidence that you did Miss —-—— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“T have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, én lappreciate your services very 
mach indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behaif, I am 

“* Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephane 








A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


For young men and women who want select 
training for positions as Bookkeepers, Secretaries, 
and Stenographers. : 

A course at M. C. S. gives the best training after 


graduation. Positions are easily obtained and 


held. 

For those who would prepare for commercial 
teaching positions. 
Our normal department thoroughly equips for this 
work. There is a large demand for commercial 
teachers. The positions pay attractive salaries. 
Tuition is reasonable. Pupils at M. C. S, enjoy 
the school and its surroundings. A unique and 


satisfying catalogue is yours for the asking. 





MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New England” 


{56 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 




















